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in Place’s Beginning Latin partly through the unusual 
character of the Latin selections for reading. ‘These give 
many varied glimpses of Roman life and history—anec- 
dotes of famous men and allusions to Roman literature. 
Yet not all are in serious vein, as, for example, the story 
of the cobbler who got into trouble by practicing medicine, 
the miser’s shoes which were exchanged for the consul’s 
by a practical joker, and the haunted house. A selection 
of a very different kind is the story of Joseph from the 
Latin Bible. Each of the selections in Beginning Latin 
was written for its particular place in the book. 


LATIN STUDY IS 


MADE ALIVE 


SOME OF THE LATIN SELECTIONS 


HORATIUS DEFENDS THE BRIDGE 
SPARTAN COURAGE 

VESTA AND THE VESTALS 
ANDROCLES AND THE LION 

TWO PATRIOTIC BROTHERS 

THE SHIPWRECK AND THE RESCUE 
NOT AT HOME 

GAIUS JULIUS CAESAR 

HIS OLD SCHOOLMATE 

CICERO THANKS THE GODS 

THE GALLANT FOUR HUNDRED 

THE SUN WINS BY KINDNESS 

THE FOUNDING OF ROME 

QUINTUS CICERO DEFENDS THE CAMP 
THE PRAYER OF MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS 





PLACE’S BEGINNING LATIN .- .- . 


Place’s Beginning Latin gives the study a freshness, 
vitality and utility which it never had before. 


416 Pages 
By PERLEY OAKLAND PLACE, Litt. D., Professor of Latin, Syracuse University 
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A new book—just what you need for 
recreational and assembly singing 
in high schools and for 
community singing. 


HicH SCHOOL SONG Book 


Edited by Gertrupe B. Parsons, 
Head of the Department of 
Music, Polytechnic High School, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


A refreshingly varied repertoire of just the 
kind of songs needed for group singing— 
songs of rousing character. Hvery school 
generation should know the familiar ‘‘old 
songs.’’ Take this opportunity to give them 
also new material to enlarge their musical 
heritage. Accompaniments are included for 
all songs unless the voice parts are sufficient 
for musical completeness. 

Folk songs, community and patriotic 
songs 


Sacred Choruses, hymns, 
for special occasions 


and songs 


Part songs and choruses 


Selections from the operas 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 








The eleventh volume of the 
School Efficiency Monographs 


THE TEACHING 
of SPELLING 


ay W. F. 


Head of Department of Education and Director of the Training School, 


rIpyYMAN 


State Normal School for Women, Farmville, Virginia. 


HIS book brings together from all sources the 

facts that are relevant to the teaching of 
spelling, and it presents them in their relation to 
the practical problems which confront the teacher. 
It deals with every angle cf the subject. There 
are notes, references, summaries of chapters, and 
an exhaustive bibliography. For those desiring to 
secure a grasp of the pedagogics of spelling with- 
out making extensive original researches, this 
monograph will prove invaluable. It is the latest 
book published on the subject, written after all 
the important investigations in spelling had been 
finished (which is true of no other book for teach- 
ers on spelling). 


Price 99 cents. 
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x1+176 pages. 
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WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


Also Dallas, Atlanta, Kansas City and Manila 

















Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 
Thousands in the upper grammar grades are now using 
Turki ’s My C 
| urkingtons Wiy Country 
Florida, Utah, Montana (Supplementary Use) and Texas (Supplementary Use) 
have adopted this new textbook in civics and patriotism—a book for and about 
young Americans and their relation to their government. 

From interesting examples and incidents within the everyday knowledge 
of the pupil lessons and valuable principles are deduced. Thrift, honesty, 
and efficiency are shown to be the characteristic qualities of a true citizen. 
The style is too interesting for the lessons to be forgotten. 

Progressive teachers who believe that civics should offer primarily 
school training for citizenship in a democracy will find in “My Country” mo- 
tives and situations supplied that will add new zest to their work. 

Now is the time to teach good citizenship to our voters of ten years hence. 

‘“The Book that Makes Americans” 
GINN GINN AND COMPANY 
COM- 
PANY | \ 
in : 15 Ashburton Place Boston, Mass. 
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IF WE NEGLECT 


BY B. F. STANTON 


Alliance, 


How shall we escape if we neglect? I refrain 
from reminding the reader that there are possi- 
bilities of great good and of great evil in the air 
today; that there are elements of peril every- 
where. He does not need to be reminded of it. 
He knows it. What the magazine writers do 
not tell him of this the daily press reminds him 
in bold headlines. A man said to the writer the 
other day that he dislikes to take up the morn- 
ing paper these days because they are so full of 
strikes and other forms of trouble. I am accept- 
ing, therefore, the fact that there is much con- 
fusion and unrest and contention in the world 
today. 

Nearly a year ago the firing on the Western 
Front ceased. Everywhere there was rejoicing. 
Mothers had visions of their sons’ return. 
Where a son or brother had fallen, there was a 
spirit of resignation in his home, because he had 
died to make the world safe — to redeem the 
world from war. For the most part, the boys 
have come home. They have seen the travail of 
nations, the welter of war, and want no more 
of it if the right may be established in other and 


better wavs. And we have welcomed them 
hime with celebration and acclaim. They did 
their work well. We glory in the part they 


We hail them heroes. 

The Peace Conference met to adjust terms of 
settlement of this war. A spirit prevailed in the 
conference to the world so that no 
future wars should occur, except as a last resort 


played. 


organize 


and then with such concert of power as would 
make a war practically improbable. In the short 
space of a little than three months this 
conference the most marvelous 
treaty that ever came from any similar conven- 
tion. Greater than the task which confronted 
the Congress of Vienna more than a hundred 
years ago was the work before the recent con- 
ference. The Treaty, with the Covenant of 
Peace, comprises over 500 pages and seeks to ad- 
just the perplexing situations growing out of 
the World War and to organize the world in the 
interests of industry, peace and humanity. 

We had supposed the world 
war; and I believe it is. While we glory in the 
part America took in the late war, we cannot 
but feel that a better way can and will be found 
to adjust the difficulties of nations. Our Presi- 
dent is right when he says that this movément 


more 
formulated 


was weary of 


Ohio 


for peace grows out of the hearts of humanity. 
War is tremendously expensive. Think of the 
tons and tons, and thousands of tons of coal con- 
sumed in the destructive work of war. In the 
late war probably 50,000,009 men were called 
to the colors; 25,000,000 wounded, and 10,000.- 
000 died in battle or as a direct result of war. 
Future generations will need this coal to run 
their industries and to warm their hearts, and 
the world today needs these millions of men who 
have been maimed or killed or who have died as 
victims of the war. True, a great principle has 
been established. If this victory is now followed 
up with a world organization for peace, this 
principle will have been made permanent. But 
if we neglect, how shall we escape? 

There are many reasons, it impresses me, why 
the United States should ratify the Treaty. If 
we are at all familiar with conditions in Europe, 
as those recently over there report, we must 
realize that Europe is waiting in travail and 
anguish for the restoration of peace and the in- 
dustrial conditions which will grow out of a re- 
turn of peace. Frank A. Vanderlip, after re- 
turning. from Europe recently, is reported to 
have said: “The danger of this after-war sit- 
uation has more promise of commercial hurt 
than even the war itself.” Industry has been 
paralyzed. The workers have been maimed and 
killed and the spirit of others has been broken. 
The demand which existed before the war for 
the products of certain handicrafts is gone, tem- 
porarily at least. Europe needs credit. She 
needs raw material, and America must help her 
now, even as she helped her when the crisis of 
war was on. There is nothing which will enable 
the nations of Europe to get themselves to- 
gether again so quickly and so effectively as the 
proposed League of Nations. We read that in 
many of the nations over there there are ten to 
hifteen per cent. of the population who are com- 
mitted to a policy of radicalism. With indus- 
trial prostration, with idleness, with starvation 
still stalking like a monster in their midst, can 
we not see the peril involved not only for 
Europe. but for all the world, in the present sit- 
uation ? Does anyone for a moment 
that America can be safe and prosperous with 


suppose 


our neighbors across the sea in agony and dis- 
tress? 


But there is more than a question of safety 
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and prosperity in all this. There is a question of 
justice and right. One nation alone in Europe 
cannot establish and maintain the peace of 
Europe. The world has seen several failures of 
attempts of this sort. The balance of power 
theory has likewise proven inadequate. There 
remains the plan of organizing all the nations in 
the interests of justice and peace. This the 
League attempts to do. 

And then the conditions of unrest in the 
world at large argue for a League of Nations. 
In America we are now witnessing the greatest 
strike our history has known. Over 300,000 men, 
the papers today report, are out. If this con- 
tinues long, its effect will be felt in the remotest 
parts of the land. Everywhere there is need of 
good will. Nations need more of it. The trades 
need more of it. There is peril in this disposi- 
tion of every trade or activity to organize in its 
own interest, if that interest shall oppose the 
interest of all. The universal good should have 
first consideration when an issue is at stake. 
While I do not expect the world will ever go back 
to conditions as they were previous to August 
1, 1914, it does behoove us to concern ourselves 
that these changes which are now on in the in- 
dustrial and political world shall conform to the 
great principle of democracy in the respect they 
shall have for the common good. Our govern- 
ment must continue to be “of the people, by the 
people, and for the people.” While we shall not 
get back the old world, let us have a better one. 
Never had we such an opportunity as now. How 
shall we escape, if we neglect? 

And then the interests of all nations will in 
the end be served by a League of Nations. The 
Orient needs it. How shall the nations of the 
Far East be better safeguarded than by a League 
of Nations? There are those who are disturbed 
because Shantung was not restored immediately 
to China. Ultimately it will be restored. And 
who will say that the interests of China will not 
be much better safeguarded with a League of 
Nations in operation than without such League? 
Talcott Williams is doubtless one of the best 
informed men in this country upon the Orient. 
I read that he is opposed to the change proposed 
by the senate committee wherein “Japan” is 
stricken out and “China” inserted. He regards 
the provision of the Treaty relative to Shan- 
tung as the first step in restoring to China the 
territory taken from her by Germany in 1898. 
To him, apparently, the provision made is a 
workable one for the restoration of Shantung to 
China. So will the little nations created since 
the war find protection under the provisions of 
the Covenant. 

Suppose the Treaty should not be ratified. 
Examine our status. Great Britain has already 
ratified the Treaty. Canada has ratified. France 
and Italy will, no doubt, at an early date. Ger- 
many has signed, but what would that mean if 
we fail to ratify? A treaty cannot be binding 
upon one nation and at the same time be repu- 
diated by the other. Were the United States 
alone to make a treaty with Germany, does any- 
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one suppose she could get as satisfactory terms 
as the Allies have obtained ? 

The President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senaté, makes all treaties. With 
thirty-one other nations associated with us, 
how much. would the present Treaty be im- 
proved if it were referred back again for change? 


Probably little change could be made. If this 
be true, it then looks like the acceptance of this 
Treaty or none. How shall we escape, there- 


fore, if we neglect? 

Recently the Governor of Ohio, by proclama- 
tion, set apart September 17, this year, as Con- 
stitution Day. In reviewing that critical period 
following the Revolutionary War, in preparation 
for the celebration of September 17, I was im- 
pressed with the struggle in formulating and 
adopting the Constitution. How like these lat- 
ter days were the troublous times then. Men 
were fearful then; they are fearful today. They 
feared a loss of state sovereignty then; they fear 
a loss of nationality sovereignty today. They 
were apprehensive lest one state should have an 
advantage over another. Today there are those 
who seem to fear lest the British Empire should 
have more votes, notwithstanding action must 
be unanimous, than the United States. The argu- 
ments used against adopting the Constitution in 
1787 and 1788 were very much the same in prin- 
ciple as those used against the League of Na- 
tions today. Only by compromise could the 
Convention of 1787 agree upon a Constitution to 
submit to the people. And then it was assailed, 
and not until the following summer had enough 
states ratified it to make it binding, while 
North Carolina and Rhode Island did not ratify 
the Constitution until after Washington was in- 
augurated President. 

Let the friends of the League of Nations, 
therefore, take heart. The hour is too critical 
to reject this movement for world peace and 
good will. That the world has never had such a 
League before argues nothing. True, there have 
been leagues of one sort or another, but none 
with such possibilities of good as this. There 
are those who allege that such a league as we 
are contemplating would be a source of irrita- 
tion. Do men not realize that today the very 
conditions of national life bind us together in 
relations that are conducive of irritation? Do 
we not understand that “the day of exclusive- 
ness is 6ver” not only for America but for every 
enterprising and vigorous nation on earth? Can 
we not read the signs of the times as they are 
written against the sky by the wireless, the 
aeroplane and the interchange of commerce? 
These very conditions argue for a League of 
Nations. Where fifty years ago there was one 
point of contact between nations, today there 
are a dozen. These grow out of the closer re- 
lations of today. Let us remember that every 
one of these points of contact is a possible point 
of friction. Out of national friction grow wars. 
When the automobile was a novelty and its ap- 
pearance On our streets was a rare event, we 
needed no traffic laws. But that day has passed. 
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Trafic ordinances and laws are a_ necessity. 
The more complex the relations of life, the 
greater the demand for regulation. From the 
horrors and destruction of war the world 
awaits deliverance. The hope of such deliver- 
ance is reasonable, rational and Christian. Dark 
indeed is the future, if mankind may not hope 
for a day when war shall be no more. Isaiah 
foresaw a time when nations should beat their 
swords into plowshares and their spears into 
pruning hooks. He did not say that nations 
should throw away their swords and _ spears. 
They should beat them into plowshares and 
pruning hooks—implements of labor. Give up 
war and turn to labor. A plowshare breaks the 
soil that a harvest may be raised and the hungry 
world be fed—that the prayer of some widow 
and orphan for daily bread may be answered. 
A pruning hook trims the fruit tree and the 
vine that our table may be spread and lack 
nothing. War plays havoc with industry. 
Peace promotes prosperity. 

And our nation must face its duty as well as 
its destiny. We look upon America today as 
the greatest nation of the earth. Our resources 
and our vitality are the marvel of the world. 
But greatness means responsibility. The meas- 


397 


ure of our greatness is the measure of our duty. 
If we are the greatest nation, and we believe we 
are, then our obligation in this world situation 
is the greatest of all nations. We did not shirk 
in the great war. We shall not now. Our 
destiny lies along the path of duty. If God 
called us in that hour when the enemy was 
smashing through the western front and im- 
periling civilization, does He not call us now to 
finish the great work so well done and lead the 
nations into the ways of peace and good will? 

With thousands of others, who are not saying 
much, I feel deeply upon this theme. While the 
war was on, with countless others I lifted my 
voice in public and in private for the cause of 
the war. With multitudes of others I sought in 
many ways to do my duty as an American, and 
always with the conviction that something per- 
manent, and big and good would result from 
this war. With that conviction I am still wait- 
ing and working. There is a God of nations. 
His will must ultimately prevail. Statesmen 
who build upon His principle of righteousness 
and equity and good will shall not labor in vain. 
The nation which responds to His call will come 
into its largest life. 





JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL MATHEMATICS 


BV BRENELLE HUNT 


Bridgewater, Mass. 


Differentiation of work as a means of adapt- 
ing education to the widely varying needs of 
pupils in the Junior High School organization 
is one of the cornerstones of the institution. 
Ordinarily this means a grouping of subjects 
according to the capacities of each pupil, his 
present situation, and probable future needs. Dif- 
ferentiation is accomplished in general by hav- 
ing each pupil take different groups or combi- 
nations of subjects, a certain number of which 
are required and the rest elected by him under 
guidance. But as some subjects, notably arith- 
metic and English, appear in all groups; and as 
certain parts of each of these subjects are of 
much greater value to any given group. than 
other parts, it becomes necessary to differenti- 
ate within the subject itself. 

The English, for example, required by a boy 
going to college would differ quite perceptibly 
after a certain point from that needed by a 
boy taking an industrial course and destined for 
the factory. The same is equally true of mathe- 
matics. The problem of distributing the topics 
belonging to such a subject according to the 
probable needs of several groups of pupils, in 
other words, planning differentiated activities 
within a subject,is often more difficult than ar- 
ranging for a differentiation which involves only 
a choice of different subjects. 


As the Junior High School movement as- 
sumes greater proportions and involves larger 
numbers of school men and women, there will 
come to the front many suggestions, which as 
they are tried out, will aid materially in formu- 
lating a workable and satisfactory curriculum. 

The writer of this article has worked at times 
during the last year on two. different commit- 
tees appointed to discuss the distribution of the 
subject matter of mathematics in the above 
mentioned institution. The contribution which 
follows is not in any way a complete scheme 
for Junior High School mathematics, but con- 
fines itself particularly to the differentiation of 
the subject matter in the second year of the 
course. The second year has been selected for two 
reasons: (a) Little if any differentiation will 
be attempted in the first year, because there are 
still enough fundamental reactions in arithme- 
tic to be fixed—reactions needed by all groups. 
(b) By the third year the needs of the different 
groups seem to be sufficiently clear to make the 
distribution of subject matter fairly simple. 

The middle year, however, offers some diffi- 
culties, as there are still some phases of arith- 
metic which must be finished, other elements of 
mathematics which must be introduced, and the 
whole ought to be so distributed that it harmon- 
izes with the aims of the different courses into 
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which the pupils are by this time divided. This 
distribution must not only be according to con- 
tent but must involve order of procedure as 


well. 


trigonometrical elements is suggested by most 
educators for the generalized mathematics pro- 
gram of the Junior High School. 
question as to whether we shall present the sub- 
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course, or “stratify” the topics. For the sake of 
clearness, the topics in the following table are 
fairly distinct as to the subject represented, 


but lend themselves to either of the above men- 
The use of geometrical, algebraic, and even tioned plans. 


jects separately, fuse them into a composite 


The starred subjects in the third column are 


to be found in “Community Arithmetic,” Ameri- 
This raises a can Book Company; those marked with 


“Vocational Arithmetic,” Dooly, Heath. 


a F in 


Distribution of Mathematics in Second Year of Junior High School for Three Courses 


ACADEMIC COURSE. 


Analysis of Problems. — Special at- 
tention to form; use of equations. 


Formulas in oroblems dealing with 
areas of parallelograms, triangles, 
trapezoids and _ volumes. Use 
equations and cancellation wherever 
possible. 


Percentage—All cases. Use formu- 
las. Most necessary applications. 


Interest. — Annuai. Semi-annual. 


Time involving months and days. 


Investment of Savings. — National 
banks, checks, ctc. Postal savings 
(annual interest). Savings banks 

(compound interest and simple ac- 

counts ). Co-operative banks. 

Promissory _ notes. 

Bonds. Stocks. 


Mortgages 


Elementary Geometry (largely con- 
crete and observational) —Introduc- 
tory study of typical geometrical 
bodies of common occurrence. 


Lines. — Kinds, positions, relative 
positions. Line graphs. 


Angles—Kinds, use of protractor to 
measure or _ construct. Angle 
graphs. 


Construction using compasses.—Bisect 
lines, arcs, angles. Construct per- 
perpendiculars. Construct an- 
gles of 90°, 45°, 60° 
30°, etc. 


Plane figures.—Recognition by name. 
Essential lines. Formulas for per- 
imeters, areas. Experimental deter- 
mination of congruence. Construc- 
tion of altitude lines. Construct 
figures with different base angles. 


Circles—Recognition of lines and 
parts. Measurement of D, R, C. 
Computing D, R, or C by use of 
formulas. Graphs. 

Solids —Classify. Volumes. 

Demonstration of simple theorems.— 

Take at this time for exploration 

and guidance previous 


; to entering 
third year. 


COMMERCIAL COURSE 


Fundamental Operaitons. Apply to 
buying and selling. Sale slips. To- 
tal caras. Making tables of prices 
for fractional parts of a pound, 
fraction of a square yard (wire net- 
ting), etc 


Selling the commodities most common 
to the community.—Groceries, wood 
hay, farm produce, etc 
Lumber :—Board meastre, billing 
lumber, 


Coal :—Gross, tare, net. 
Charging for fractions of a 
ton. 


Percentage.—Tagging goods to sel 
Codes. 
Marking-down. 
Bills with one or two discounts 
Selling on commission. 


Simple Accounts. — Rural:—Poultry, 
standard forms as used in agricul- 
tural stations. Citv:—Family cash 
accounts, etc. 


Earning.—Time clock. Pay checks 
Wages—By day, by the piece. 
Pay roll. 


pations. 


Comparison of occu- 


Spending. — Computing or checking 
bills for groceries, water, gas, elec- 
tricity. 

Taxes: — Computed at different 
rates. Deciding the tax rate. In- 
come tax. 

Duties. 

Insurance. 


Saving.—See topics in first column. 


INDUSTRIAL COURSE 


Drul on fundamentals applied as far 
as possible to manipulation of paper, 
wood, iron and wire.* 


Diwzision applied to cutting glass, card- 


board (printer), wood and wire 
nails.* 

Power saw*:—Mouldings, boxes, 
rc. 

Machinery" Pins, nails, screws.* 
Combtning matertals*, Desk tops, 


box covers, picture frames. 


Lumber Carpentry.*7 Figuring the 


cost of lumber per M. Estimating 
cost of construction by “the square” 
(100 square feet). Estimating labor 


costs. 
Sele ted Shop P) hlem ..7 


Factory Pay Roll* (See “Earning,” 
column 2) 


Investment ot Surplus  Earnings* 
(See “Investment of Savings’ in 
column 1) 


INDUSTRIAL GEOMETRY. 
Measuring lines and “checking.” 


Testing and Constructing using Level, 
Marking gauge, T-square and Tri- 
angles. 

Marking and Sawing Angles —Using 
Protractor, Bevel, Miter-box, Steel 

square*, T-square and Triangles. 

Construction as in column 1. 


Plane Figures (See column 1).—Pat- 
terns. Drawing to scale. Compute 
areas of roofs, floors, cement.* Es- 
timate areas of irregular figures by 
ising co-ordinate paper. Construc- 


tion as in column | 


Circles. — Measuring with calipers. 
Computing by formulas. Apply to 
wheels, cyclometer, pulleys, belts.7* 
Graphs. 


Cylinder —Radiating surface of pipes.* 
Sheet metal construction.+ Volumes. 
Pressures, etc. 
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UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


[1909 TO 1919] 


BY CHANCELLOR SAMUEL AVERY 


[Convocation 


The advancement of the University of Ne- 
braska has been due very largely to the fact 
that we have here felt strongly the growth oi 
the movement for higher education supported 
by the state, a movement which had its incipi- 
ency in the University of Michigan many years 
ago and is finding its highest development in 
the great central section of the country and the 
Pacitic Coast. 

Students pass through the University in a 
few years, Boards of Regents change, executive 
officers come and even alumni may follow 
different leaders, faculties slowly and gradually 
change, but the constant and continuing sup- 
port and regard of a great democratic people, 
some highly educated, some not highly edu- 
cated but nearly all intelligent, mostly neither 
very rich nor very poor, is the securest support 
for the progress of an institution, and this sup- 
port on the average constantly increasing, never 


go, 


receding, has been the greatest factor in the 
upbuilding of the institution. 
No institution has been freer from  embar- 


rassment of demagogues and cheap politicians 
and few have received more cordial, non-parti- 
san support from enlightened, broad-minded 
public men. I know of no institution anywhere 
that has been able to conduct its business with 
legislators, state officers, public school officials, 
more nearly on the basis of “friendly relations 
with all and entangling alliances with none” than 
the University of Nebraska. 

A. brief the development of the 
University’s activities in the western part* of the 
state will convince any unprejudiced person that 
the legislators and the Regents have been sym- 
pathetic to the needs of this great and rapidly 
developing portion of our commonwealth. We 
now feel confident that people can live an‘ 
prosper, that as high civilization and as great 
culture can be developed on the so-called arid 
plains as anywhere in the state if certain funda- 
mental facts are taken into consideration, but 
that any attempts to transport agricultural meth- 
ods from regions of ample rainfall without a 
careful local conditions are 

Farming can be made 
anywhere, if extended 
over greater time and greater space. A larger 
acreage, the use of tractors, proper blending of 
farming with stock raising, 


survey of 


consideration of 
bound to end in failures. 
as profitable there as 


an ability to con- 
duct operations on the basis of ten-year aver- 
ages rather than dependence on an immediate 
crop, these words tell the story that ends with 
Success and not failure, 

For twenty occasional 
the coun- 
used to wonder whether there could be 
duplicated in the North Platte valley some of 


| have made 
Visits to the best irrigated lands in 
try. | 


vears 


Address. ] 


the garden spots of Colorado, Utah, and Idaho. 
Those who have visited that wonderful section 
recently will begin to wonder whether as the 
years revolve these older cases in the so-called 
American Desert can keep pace with this newer 


development within the borders of our own 
State. 
It seems incredible as one looks back that 


ten years ago there was no Engineering Col- 
lege, no Agricultural College, though, of 
course, much work in these subjects was given 
in the old industrial college. The Teachers 
College had just been organized by act of the 
Regents but had not been ratified by the Legis- 


lature. The Medical College was physically 
and financially a private institution. Colleges 
of pharmacy, business administration, and 
dentistry had not been organized, although 
much of the work now included in_ these col- 
leges was cared for in the College of Arts and 


Sciences or the Industrial of the University. In 
some cases legislative enactment causing the 
establishment of a college has merely recog- 
nized and reorganized work previously in exis- 
tence, but in each case it thas resulted in the 
strengthening and the emphasizing of the work 
previously given. Much of this reorganization 
was done by the Legislature on the insistent 
demand of large groups of taxpayers. 

In the decade the college of arts and sciences 
has increased three fold although students for- 
merly counted in that college are now enrolled 
in the newly formed college of business admin- 


istration, the colleges, also new, of pharmacy 
and dentistry. The faculty in the college of 
arts and sciences has increased from  approxi- 


mately 70 to over 100. It still maintains first 
rank in the University both in the number of 
students, teachers and general influence 
throughout the state. 

The college of agriculture has grown in the 
decade from about 100 to nearly 600; the fac- 
ulty has increased from 26 to 83. Its work and 
bulletins are approved widely. 

The of engineering and medicine 
have made great progress and performed valu- 
able service. 


colleges 


The total registration in the entire institu- 
tion, making due allowances for differences in 
methods of enumeration, during the last year 
before the war was approximately twice that of 
the registration of ten years ago. 

During the last ten years 4,023 students have 
received degrees, which is just approximately 
half of the total number of degrees given by 
the institution since its founding fifty-one years 
ago. 


The total list of the instructors in the infant 





| 
| 
| 





“school could have been easily accommodated at 


the dining table of an averaged sized American 
family. Ten years ago there were on the 
faculty about 150 of professorial rank, that is 
above the status of instructor. There is today 
approximately an increase over that figure of 
one hundred, for we now have listed on the 
faculty about 250 men and women of profes- 
sorial standing. 

(Material growth and advancement, although 
interesting and important, are, of course, in a 
sense only the external evidence of progress. 
There are other matters of even greater 
moment, some of which are not easily handled 
in a half hour résumé of ten years of history. 
Ten years ago conditional entrance to the insti- 
tution could be obtained on 22 points. Now it is 
possible to obtain conditional entrance only on 
the presentation of 28 points. Ten years ago the 
medical work was struggling to maintain a five- 
year course above the high school. Now it stands 
strongly on a six-year course above high school 
graduation. 

The course in the School of Agriculture has 
been increased one year, as has also the course 
in the College of Law. It is a far cry from 
present day standards to the announcement in 
one of the catalogs published in Chancellor 
Canfield’s time that anyone who had completed 
all the work offered in the district school could 
come to the University and find a welcome. I 
refer not to the admirable consolidated rural 
high schools that are springing up with which 
we seek the most sympathetic relations, but to 
the old time one teacher, one room schools. 7 
think I can say that a very considerable part of 
better requirements for standards of admission 
have come in the past ten years. 
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The end of the decade under consideration 
witnesses a re-organization of the University 
along lines that are new to us, but are success- 
fully applied in some other institutions. In the 
early days oi this and similar institutions one 
professor represented the entire staff of his de- 
partment. Naturally when help was required 
younger and less eminent persons. were secured 
as assistants. These naturally grew in teaching 
power and prestige so that ultimately there 
came to be several professors in the department. 
To make a distinction between the chief and 
his associates, some twelve years ago the Uni- 
versity adopted tthe title of head professor, a 
sort of super-professor as it were in the depart- 
ment. About five years ago the title was 
dropped and the words, “head of department” 
placed m parenthesis. Now by action of the 
Regents the heads are abolished and chairmen 
are appointed. 

I wish to close this résumé of ten years of 
growth, of progress, and of service with an at- 
tempt to peer into the future. No one, of 
course, can see more than how the stage 1s set 
for the play. But the stage is, it seems to me, 
arranged for a program such as we ‘have not 
heretofore seen. We have a new world with 
new ideals, new difficulties, and new things to 
challenge the best that is in us. We have a na- 
tion best fitted of any nation in the world to 
accept the new responsibilities. We have a 
state less contaminated than many others with 
the poisons emanating from European condi- 
tions. We have a University strongly  devel- 
oped, enjoying the confidence of the taxpayer 
and patron. There would seem to be every op- 
portunity for a great program in the coming 
years if we all worthily play our parts. 





THE NEED OF IMMIGRANT EDUCATION 


BY MARY FITZPATRICK 


Boston 


At the present time it needs no argument to 
prove the importance of immigrant education. 
The value and necessity of immigrant education 
in the progress of the individual, the family, the 
community and the Nation has become a self- 
evident truth. 

The exigency of our times and country com- 
pels us to pay particular attention to this subjec’. 

Before analyzing illiteracy it is important to 
distinguish clearly between illiteracy and ignor- 
ance, terms by no means the same, yet often 
used as synonymous. 

Illiteracy clearly is not ignorance. Many a 
man and woman who can neither read nor 
write knows more, is better equipped for citi- 
zenship and is more fully prepared to battle 
with life than some who have been graduated 
from thigh school and college. 

Schooling supplements but can never replace 
wordly wisdom and experience; nevertheless, 
the ability to read and write is 


is fundamental, 
and lack of it is such a handicap that illiteracy 


implies ignorance. Mere book learning and 
theory is not the key to Americanization. The 
word “educate” is not derived or linked with 
any root of any words that mean_ books, 
schools or colleges. Abraham Lincoln didn* 
receive his education in a school. He received 
his education by improving his idle moments, 
and no American has ever produced a more 
perfect specimen of English than his Gettysburg 
address. 

“Education” then really means the cultiva- 
tion of the mind, and the mind needs cultivation 
just as soil does. It needs food the same as the 
body needs food, and it needs exercise just as 
the muscles need exercise. It can get that exer- 
cise in many ways. 

If a boy or girl, man or woman is determined 
to get an education they can obtain it by saving 
all idle moments just as money is saved by sav- 
ing the units of a dollar. 

Education like anything else can be had by 
paying the price. It is the same price that 
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every successful man and woman 
for success. It is the piling up of experiences 
and the accumulation of innumerable little 
sacrifices of pleasure with many hours of weari- 
some labor. 

Literacy is the first requisite for democracy. 
‘The Government of the United States is a Gov- 
ernment by representation, and its integrity and 
effectiveness depend upon the intelligence of its 
people. 

Immigrant illiteracy is a matter of vital con- 
ern to national prosperity. A nation cannot 
be efficient without education. An _ increase of 
‘knowledge means an increase of earning ability 
and prosperity. 

The wealth producing power and material 
progress of a nation depend upon the exact 
proportion to the education of its people. 

At the close of the war we shall have learned 
many new lessons which will have a tremend- 
ous effect upon educational, industrial and com- 
mercial principles. 

The immediate effect of the European war 
has been to cut off immigration. The problem of 
meeting new immigrant illiteracy may seem tem- 
porarily to be in abeyance; but, immigration 
has always been greatly stimulated by prosper- 
ity of industry in the United States, and it is 
likely that in any period of stagnation and dis- 
couragement which may occur as a reaction 
abroad after the war, relative prosperity in the 
United States will attract greater numbers than 
ever. 

Illiteracy may be a perplexity, but it is not a 
peril, it is purely an educational and an indus- 
trial problem. 

The illiterate alien especially is handicapped 
from the start by ignorance of the English lan- 
guage, and by consequent distrust and suspi- 
ion increased through lack of knowledge of 
American ways, industrial operation and work 
requirements. This contributes to low earning 
capacity and gives rise to discontent. Wage 
worth is determined mainly by intelligence. For 
these reasons it is becoming imperative for edu- 
tor 


has to pay 


cators, industrial managers, and for labor 
unions to concern thenyelves more directly 
with education for immigrants. The employ- 


ment of the immigrant has changed the form oi 
industrial management. 

Illiteracy is a potent cause of social waste and 
industrial unrest. Another, but more minor, gen- 
‘eral industrial effect is an increase in the number 
of foremen in many industries. The situation 
arises principally from the fact that non-Eng- 
lish-speaking persons require a large amount 
of supervision. The function ofthe subordinate 
foreman is chiefly that of interpreter. 

Illiteracy and inability to speak English has 
had the effect of exposing employees to unsafe 
and unsanitary working conditions, or has led 
to the imposition of conditions of employment 
which the native born or older immigrant em- 
ployees have considered unsatisfactory and in 
some cases unbearable. On the other hand his 
ignorant acquiescence in dangerous and un- 


Sanitary conditions may make the continuance 
of such conditions possible to become a menace 
to a part or to the whole of an operating force 
of an industrial establishment. 

Industrial efficiency among illiterates is very 
slowly developing owing to their segregation 
and isolation from the native American popula- 
tion in living and working conditions, and to 
their inability to speak English. 

One of the vital reasons for educating the 
immigrants is to stimulate a desire to remain 
in their adopted country. 

It can hardly be said, that taken by itself the 
sending back to the old country of the savings 
of the immigrant is directly an injury to the 
United States; nevertheless, America should 
have the productive influence of not only the 
labor but also of the capital made from the sav- 
ings; and, furthermore, this country and not the 
home country would be deriving in the years to 
come the benefit of the added experience, im- 
proved skill and stimulated spirit of enterprise 
of the immigrant. 

“This country with its industries 
the people who inhabit it.” 
coln.) 

The worker has fully earned his dollar; more- 
over, speaking broadly, for every dollar sent to 
the old cotintry more than a dollar’s worth of 
productive labor has been expended here. At 
this point I shall apply to Country and immi- 
grant the following quotation: “To receive favor 
and render none is the basest thing in the Uni- 
verse. 

It is our duty as true American citizens to 
educate the immigrant and to extend to him 
Universal Democracy, then, “Let us have faith 
that right makes might and in that faith let us 


belongs to 
(Abraham  Lin- 


do our duty as we understand it.” (Abraham 
Lincoln.) 
In Americanizing the immigrant we should 


not fail to recognize the great advantage that 
comes from association with people who are 
different from ourselves. One of the mistakes 
that we often make in our social intercourse, 
as well as in our political relations, in associating 
with people of similar tastes and habits, 
is to form a society of persons like our- 
selves, forgetting that in our intercourse 
with them, while we may derive enjoyment, 
we obtain very few new ideas. On the 
other hand when we meet with people of a dif- 
ferent type from ourselves, from them we gather 
many new ideas, if we are thoughtful and can 
free ourselves from prejudice. 

Many immigrants coming to our shores have 
seen more culture, art and refinement, with all 
its grandeur, than many of our native born, with 
whom they will come in contact. 

No one should look down on anybody else, 
and no one should bow in shame because of the 
silly belief that occupations are graded as to 
their respectability of their rating to society. 

Sociéty: needs men and women of moral prin- 
ciples and strong character, whose lives are ex- 
amples of discipline, virtue, and justice, and of 








brotherly love. “Gold is all right in its place, but 
honest, true, brave men are better than gold.” 
(Abraham Lincoln.) These are the foundation 
rocks upon which to build society, if society is 
to be an aid not alone to the individual, the 
community, and the nation, but to the world. 
These also are the golden threads of education 
which should be woven into the minds and 
hearts of our immigrants in fitting them for 
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citizenship. “I have one vote, and I shall al- 
ways cast that against wrong as long as I live.” 


(Abraham Lincoln.) 


We must educate the individual to elevate 
the nation. 
Horace Mann, one of America’s greatest 


educators, declared: “Education alone can con- 
duct us to that enjoyment which is at once the 
best in quality and infinite in quantity.” 


a 
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LIBRARY NOTES 


BY 


yoY 


MORGAN 


THE UNIVERSAL CONTINUATION SCHOOL. 


One of the lessons of our war experience is a new 
appreciation of the value of education. The men in the 
army to whom promotion came most surely were those 
who had a good general foundation of high school or 
college training. The program of education in the 
camps and in the A. E. F. during the period of the 
armistice has emphasized vocational and technical train- 
ing. This program was supplemented by the war ser- 
vice of the American Library Association, which fur- 
nished organized collections of selected books on all sub- 
jects taught in post or army schoo!s and on many other 
subjects of a technical or vocational character, which 
soldiers wished to study on their own _ initiative. 
Through this service thousands of men who had not 
known that there were books on the practical things in 
which they were interested have learned of the large 
part that books and journals play in our every-day in- 
dustrial life and progress. From these 
charged and widely scattered over the 
there comes a steady stream of letters, 
extracts are samples :— 


men, now dis- 
United States, 


of which these 


“I have been discharged and am taking up farming. 
Can you furnish me books on this subject?” 


“I have just been released from military service and 


at present do not have access to a library. Will you 
please mail me the two following books: ‘Advertising 
and Selling, by Hollingworth, and ‘Retail Selling and 


Store Management,’ by Nystrom.” 


What these men are demanding from the American 
Library Association and their home communities 
is that they shall have a chance to continue their edu- 
cation and to keep abreast of the latest and best things 
in their various lines of work. What our grammar 
and high schools and universities are to those that at- 


from 


tend them, library service is to the men, women and 
children whose school days are over. 
Our educational system will not be complete until 


free public libraries, in charge of those who have had 
sufficient training to make their 


work effective, are as 
universal as free public schools. The extent of the 
problem is indicated by the statement of the United 
States Commissioner of Education that “probably 


seventy per cent. of the entire population of the coun- 
try has no access to any adequate collection of books or 
to a public reading room.” This statement shows how 
far we are falling short of making adequate provision 
for continuing the work begun in the schools. We are 
sending a vast army of children through our elementary 


schools; a smaller army through our high schools; 


am 
army that is smaller still, but most vital to our prog- 
ress, through the universities; and vet by our failure 


to supply library facilities we are saying to seventy per 
cent. of these coming citizens, upon whom’ we have 
spent so much: “So far as we are concerned, your edu- 
cation at an end. You have finished your course. 
You may turn in your textbooks and settle down te a 
lifetime of intellectual slumber. If you fail to keep up 
with the procession, you may drop out and others will 
take your place.” 

The right valuation of the work done in our schools 
demands some provision that will enable the individual 
to continue his interest in his own development 


is 


when 
the duties of school have given place to the more re- 
sponsible duties of active citizenship. It generally 
agreed among those who have studied the problem that 
the best means of making such provision, outside of the 
large cities, is through the county library. One dollar 
per capita is appropriation for 
library service. This amount, levied on any area smaller 
than a county, is usually too sma!l to provide sufficient 
funds with which to pay for trained service and still 
leave a sufficient balance to keep the book collection up 
to date. Without trained 
book collection, 


is 


considered a_ standard 


service and an _ up-to-date 


the library loses its chief reason for 


existence. 

People in the small towns and in the open country are 
much like folks in the city. 
for the study of 


They will use library beoks. 


their problems well for 


as as recre- 
ation, if the books are at hand. This fact has been 
demonstrated for years in Washington County, Mary- 
land, where the Washington County Free Public Library 
began several years ago to send a wagon since re- 
placed by a motor car loaded with books, into every 
section of the county, at regular intervals. When this 
truck, with its collection of several hundred carefully 
selected books, reaches a farm home, one sees gathered 
around it the farmer and his sons, looking for the 


latest books on hogs, and sheep, and cattle, and soils; 
the farmer's wife, looking for material on the prob- 
lems of the home; the children, searching through the 
collection for their favorite story or picture book or 
school reader; and he is convinced that the great con- 
tinuation school has been found. He comes to realize 
that the time is not far distant when the community 
without such service will be considered a back number, 


as much of a back number as we now 


munity without a free public school. 


consider the com- 





Our country can no longer afford to have cur Constitution presented to our millions of 
young people and immigrants in appendixes to textbooks, printed in small type and forbid- 


dingly introduced.—\V\illiam H. Allen. 
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BY MILDRED WINSHIP 


Out at Boissy L’Allerie, about an hour’s ride 
from Paris, is a joyous place called L’Otiseau 
Bleu, an old farm which a year ago was turned 
into a vacation camp for French girls, and where 
each week half a hundred young, high spirited 
Madeleines, Clothildes, and Maries crowd the 
hours with activities. 

The Union Chretiennes de Jeune Filles of 
France established the centre a year ago, and the 
‘American Young |Women’s (Christian Associa- 
tion coming overseas at the invitation of this 
organization for emergency war work, is co- 
operating in its upkeep until such time as may 
be deemed practical and desirable to turn it over 
entirely to the French. 

Miss Mildred Winship of Somerville, Mass., is 
the American Y. W. C. A. Secretary who directs 
the recreational activities. A Mt. Holyoke girl, 
she was, on her arrival overseas, given charge of 
the nurses’ hut at Base Hospital No. 101, and 
then assigned to the work at the brides’ camp at 
St. Nazaire. 

L’Oiseau Bleu, or The Bluebird, as its name 
signifies, is a place of happiness. It is within easy 
distance of Paris, and the way to it leads through 
leafy lanes and past flourishing gardens and 
fields. The rambling old stone buildings, sur- 
rounding a court wherein are pie plants, pear 
trees. beans and geraniums, are in picturesque 
propinquity, have gay blue wooden shutters; 
chickens cluck around contentedly and birds in 
willow cages look out songfully upon their 
hemmed world. 

The rooms thave stenciled friezes in delectable 
designs and the snowy cots therein are models of 
neatness, as a result of the daily inspection which 
invites competition among the vacation girls. 

Those who have the advantage of this camp are 
members of the Foyers des Allies, established by 
the American Y. W. C. A. during the war for 
munition workers, their scope later widened to 
include girls of other occupations. For a mod- 
erate sum the girls have the benefits of a pleas- 
ant vacation home, with quiet, attractive sur- 
roundings, and plenty of opportunity for recrea- 
tion, all under wise supervision. 





OVERSEAS 


At 8.30 breakfast is served; from 9 until 9.30 
rooms are tidied and after that every day when 
the weather permits there are calisthenics on the 
hillside where the queen’s lace handkerchief and 
the clover have all Summer been nodding in the 
soft breezes under the bluest of skies. 


If,as it happenson rare occasions, there is 
rain, the exercises are carried on in the artisti- 
cally transformed old barn, and always there is 
an English lesson from 10:30 to 11. There is a 
rest hour every afternoon, and after that the 
camp girls are free to hike or to take bicycle 
rides. Those who have not wheels can hire them 
at the village for a franc or so. 


The tea hour is ever popular, for it means con- 
fiture for a treat, and in the evening there is base- 
ball and volley ball or croquet 1and tennis until 
night falls. American baseball is surprisingly 
popular with the French girls. ‘As for food, it is 
plain and substantial, and, of course, character- 
istically French. 

That the camp is popular is shown by the fact 
that every week-end the regular family is aug- 
mented by some forty fathers and mothers and 
other relatives who come out to visit their kin- 
folks and friends and to see the American way of 
conducting such a venture, an interest which is 
appreciated, but which entails, of course, much 
getting ready for company. 

This year the ‘American Y.W.C. A. established 
a vacation camp at Grenoble, in the Alps, anoth 
er at Quiberon, on the coast of Brittany, and one 
‘at Boulogne-sur-Mer, the last named conducted 
solely for girls from the devastated regions. In 
addition, this organization is co-operating in the 
upkeep of the camp L’Ojiseau Bleu, and besides, 
supplies funds for half a hundred girls to have 
the benefits of an outing at vacation houses con- 
ducted by French organizations. 

Interest in the work of the Y. W. C. A. over- 
seas thas steadily increased, and the plan is to 
withdraw the American direction at such a time 
as the French leaders themselves have become 
familiar with the new methods, and can under- 
take the entire responsibility and support. 


—_——-+#- -0-@-e- 9 -e-$$_________ 
SONNET TO THE RED CROSS 

O Cross of Red thou stand’st alone supreme 

Within the field of sacrifice and love! 

Thy mercy is as that of Him above 

Who saves all men alike: thy annals teem 

With deeds of glory, noble deeds that seem 

To fit thy soul divine just as a glove 

The hand. Thou’rt gentle as the white winged dove 

That sails unharmful over -field and stream. 

These noble traits are always seen at best 

On battle’s front, where hell itself doth reign; 

There, work for thee is constant, without rest, 

Amid the wounded, dying, and the slain, 

O Universal Mother, how may we 

Express our love and reverence to thee? 


Seattle, Washington, 


James Wesley Bryan, Jr, 
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UP-TO-DATE 


BY ROLAND CORTHELL 


BIG MAGAZINES SUSPEND AFTER LABOR 
LOCKOUT. 
Ten thousand members of local printing 
trades unions employed in 250 local plants, 


which publish virtually all the trade journals 
and magazines issued in New York and a large 
percentage of the books, were forced out of 
work by a simultaneous “lockout” and “strike.” 
This action follows the refusal of the employers 
to grant a forty-four-hour week and a weekly 
increase of fourteen dollars in all wage scales. 
Among the periodicals of national circulation 
which have suspended publication to join in the 
lockout are: Collier’s, Christian Herald, Metro- 
politan, Current Opinion, Good Housekeeping, 
Harper’s Bazaar, Hearst’s, House and Garden, 
The Independent, McCall’s, McClure’s, Cosmo- 
politan, Outlook, People’s Home Journal, Pic- 
torial Review, Theatre, Today, Housewife, 
Vanity Fair, Vogue, Woman’s World, Delinea- 
tor, Everybody’s, Home Sector, Designer. In 
addition, numerous publications issued by the 
Frank A. Munsey Company suspended. 
delecitihibsinn 
AIRPLANE TALKS TO SUBMARINE. 


On September 16 telephone-telegraphic com- 
munication was for the first time established 
between a submarine sunk several fathoms, 
and an airplane 2,000 feet above Long Island 
Sound near New London, Conn. Conversation 
was carried on successfully and was heard by 
250 members of the Edison Society of Electri- 
cal Engineers, who on board the destroyer 
Blakeslee and a sub-chaser were able to listen- 
in and hear distinctly. 

—9———— 
EXACT FIGURES. 

A summary of all casualties in the American 
army between April 6, 1917, and September 1, 
1919, was made public by the War Department 
September 22. The grand total is 322,182. 35,- 
585, or 11 per cent., were killed in action; 14,742, 
or 5 per cent., died of wounds ; 58,073, or 18 per 
cent., died of disease; 8,092, or 3 per cent., died 
of accident or other causes; 205,690, or 63 per 
cent., were wounded in action. 

a 
MODERN WARFARE. 


Recent advancement in the destructiveness of 
warfare is amazing. At Waterloo during the 
entire battle the total weight fired by artillery 
was 37.3 tons. In one day in the last offensive 
of the World War, British guns alone fired 
18,080 tons of shells. The total weight of the 
artillery rounds in the entire Boer War was 
2,800 tons. The British alone fired nearly 3,- 
500,000 tons in the war just ended. In range 
finding — in the location of explosions under 
water -~ in the avoidance of mines — in the de- 
tection of submarines, marvelous anmeey has 
been attained, 


AN APPALLING RECORD. 


Senator Curtis filed in the Senate recently the 
statistics of lynchings from January 1 to Sep- 
tember 14, the present year. There have been 
forty-three negroes lynched by mobs, eight 
having been burned at the stake. From 1889 to 
1918 2,522 negroes and 702 whites were victims 
of lynch law, with less than twenty-four per 
cent. of the negroes charged with attacks on 
women. 

ooiiieanren 
H. C. L. HERE AND THERE. 

The cost of living here has increased 100 per 
cent. since 1910. According to the London 
Christian World it has advanced 160 per cent. in 
England and 292 per cent. in France in the same 
time. 

encatiiitiaasy 
OUR FIRE WASTE. 

In round numbers the annual loss by fire in 
the United States is $300,000,000, the interest at 
five per cent. on $6,000,000,000; one third our 
national debt. Our loss is four times as much 
per capita as in most European countries. 

saegyliiie 
WAITING FOR HENRY FORD. 


It is said, on good authority, that Henry Ford 
is constructing a street car, which if it does 
what he promises, will send trolley wires and 
poles and central power stations to the scrap 
heap. It will be a trolleyless car, self-propelled 
exactly like an automobile, will run on tracks 
at any speed up to seventy miles an hour, will 
carry from sixty to eighty per cent. as many 
passengers as the ordinary street car, operat- 
ing cost to be only eight cents a mile, instead 
of the present fifteen cents. 

ee Dae 


THE BIGGEST DINNER. 


Cornell University during the celebration of 
its semi-centennial in June provided the big- 
gest dinner perhaps ever held, 4,000 Cornellians 
sitting down together in the biggest drill hall in 
the country, its own. Every class in the history 
of the university was represented. The enthu- 
siasm was boundless and found adequate 
expression in the singing of “Hail, All Hail, Cor- 
nell.” The great university starts its sixth dec- 
ade with the gift from an unknown donor of 
$1,500,000 for a new chemical laboratory. 

— 

The United States Department of Labor re- 
ports 12,000,000 women in gainful occupations. 

iealieiia 

The longest distance that a kangaroo has 
been known to leap is seventy feet. 

of) ase 

The word “Anzac” is made up of the letters 
of the words, Aystralian-New Zealand Army 
Corps, 
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THE MOBILIZATION OF A SCHOOL 
SYSTEM 


BY JEREMIAH RHODES 
Pasadena, Calif. 

War! war! war! and yet again war! War 
against ignorance, against superstition, against 
narrow-mindedness! War against class, against 
caste, against arbitrary and meaningless distinc- 


tion! War against disease, against filth, against 
famine! War against “kultur,” against hypoc- 
risy, against militarism! War against graft, 


against greed, against oppression! 
peace! peace! then aeons of 
through enlightenment, through toleration, 
through large-mindedness! Peace through hu- 
manity, through brotherhood, through liberal 
and constructive co-operation! Peace through 
health, through cleanliness, through plenty! 
Peace through character, through democracy, 
through world-wide disarmament! Peace 
through fair dealing, through liberality, through 
universal participation ! 

Life is largely made up of contrasts. There 
are waters bitter, and waters sweet. There is 
the cry of anguish of the soul, the laughter of 
the heart. There is the depressing vacuity of 
defeat, the exhilaration of victory. On all sides 
the poison has its antidote, the night its dawn- 
ing day, despair its resurrection morn, every 
Gethsemane its Calvary. 

There is much ignorance in the world. Peo- 
ple are as yet cursed with superstition, and sick- 
ness,—bodily and _ spiritual. Darkness covers 
much of the world’s surface and deep shadows 
appall the people. Ignorance must be com- 
batted, but knowledge ttoo,—knowledge that en- 
slaves, that traduces, that ravishes, that kills. 
Hymns of hate must everywhere give place to 
hymns of love. We must believe in ourselves. 
We must have faith in the people. We must sup- 
port the weak. We must lift up the fallen. We 
must consecrate ourselves to purity, to faithful- 
ness, to tenderness. We must rely upon honesty 
and integrity and humanity. The. schools must 
teach as never before appreciation, application, 
concentration, thoroughness. Knowledge and 
skill and efficiency were never more needed than 
now; and, above all, it is important that doing, 
and daring, and achieving, must_ be stressed 
everywhere. Knowledge itself is fine, but only if 
carried over into action. Action is god-like, but 
only if properly accompanied by a clear head, a 
steady hand, and an upright heart. Every les- 
son learned should ‘be practically applied. Every 
deed done should be measured by the golden- 
rule. The application should always be per- 
sonal, local, national, and universal. We need 
vision sufficient to encompass the brotherhood 
of man, the federation of the world. 

Out of the wilderness we shave carved a civili- 
zation. We have builded cities and drawn to 
ourselves the peoples of the earth. We have 
converted the grimy backyards of the world into 
a landscape garden. We have stolen the stub- 
born metals from the bowels of the earth and 


Then peace! 
peace! Peace 


compelled them to become the servatits of man- 
kind. We have narrowed oceans to rivers and 
piled mountains into caverns. We have harn- 
essed the lightning and compelled the winds to 
do our bidding. We have boasted a material 
civilization, unsurpassed and unprecedented. 
By others we are accused of being “dollar-mad” 
and incapable of rising to heights of heroic cour- 
age, personal sacrifice, and rich idealism. But 
today we fight for the dream of our existence,— 
the right and power of the people to live their 
own lives and work out their own destinies. 
Back of the battle flags unfurled in Flanders, in 
Picardy, in France, in Italy, stands solidly a 
united people,—one hundred millions of liberty 
loving Americans,—firm in the belief in the 
strength of right above might; purposeful in the 
determination to see established democracy and 
to accomplish the overthrow of autocratic rule 
everywhere. America is prepared to devote her- 
self whole-heartedly to the principles of honor, 
mercy and fraternity, and to establish through- 
out the world, by the grandeur of her ideals, the 
justice of her ideas. 

Shall contributions of money and offers of 
service and devotion to principle and sacrifice 
of life be for the rich, the impulsive, the favored, 
the fortunate; or, a free-will offering of all the 
people? A free-will offering of all the people, 
answer the public schools. 

Shall there be a common standard of right 
and privilege for all people and for all nations; 
or, shall the strong do as they will and the weak 
suffer without redress? There shall be a com- 
mon standard, answer the public schools. 

Shall people be ruled and dominated even in 
their own internal affairs by arbitrary and irre- 
sponsible force; or, by their own will and 
choice? By their own will and choice, answer 
the public schools. 

The schools are committed to service in a 
righteous war and for a just peace——Report. 
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GIVE JIM A CHANCE 


Don’t be in a hurry with little Jim. 

God knew ‘twould take years for a man to grow; 
He knew the job would be very slow, 

So don’t you be in a hurry with Jim. 

Perhaps Jim is wasteful, perhaps he is slow; 
Perhaps doesn’t think that his elders know. 

Well, that’s the way God grows a man, 

If he could be done better (you know God can) 
He would have tried some other plan. 

Yes, but He didn’t; so don’t you fret. 

Jim stumbles today, but he'll come right yet. 

God knew ’twould take years to grow a man, 

He knew the job would be slow and long 

To grow a man with a will that is strong— 

A will that will break every stone in his way; 

A will that will climb to God’s mecuntain height; 
A will that will bend every force to the right; 

A will that will bring a new glocsious day. 

If God can wait for little Jim, 

Then don’t you be in a hurry with him. 


—Eleanor Scott Sharples. 
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RHYTHM 


Rhythm is the first word in education and 
the last word in democracy; the first word in 
animal creation and the last word in human 
genius; the first word in the physical world and 
the last in the spiritual; the first word in science 
and the last in art; the first word in physiology 
and the last in psychology. 

Rhythm gives scope to hope, makes friends 
of neighbors, and lovers of friends. 

In the industries rhythm is the foundation of 
great success. The manager of the largest 
screw-making corporation will not let any 
workman do more than ninety per cent. of what 
he is capable, preferring that he should have re- 
serve power all the time to get the rhythm of 
the machine and the rhythm of the job. There 
is no solution of labor troubles except through 
rhythm between the boss and the bossed; em- 
ployer and employee; the human and the me- 
tallic machine. 

In commercial life rhythm is the fountain 
of wealth as it is of physical health. Of course 
if one is to steal his wealth he wants neither 
rhyme nor reason, but if he seeks honest suc- 
cess there is no way to get it but to get the 
sway of the rhythm between buying and selling, 
debt and credit, profit and loss. 

In social life there is no joy except as one 
gets the rhythm of community activity. In 
political life it is either comedy or tragedy, as 
the case may be, for one to seek civic power or 
influence without the rhythm of the relations 
of the now to the then, of the here to the there, 
of the man who makes laws and the man who 
keeps them or breaks them. 

In religion rhythm makes the brotherhood of 
men and the fatherhood of God; gives wings 
to angels; sets the gate of Heaven ajar; sings 
the hallelujah chorus with the heavenly host, 
and swings time into eternity. 

In school rhythm is the first word in reading 
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and the last word in spelling; the first word in 
knowing and the last word in doing; the first 
word in agriculture and the last word in cul- 
ture; the first word in handiness aiid the last 
word in braininess. Rhythm makes work play, 
and makes play work. It is rhythm and tot 
rhyme that makes poetry, and it is rhythm that 
makes prose poetic. 

From first to last the school must cultivate 
and motivate rhythm. 

I was once paid twenty-five dollars for spend- 
ing a half day in a physical education school 
to advise regarditig improvements. I praised 
everything except that the young ladies had no 
thought of keeping step when walking together, 
though their “exercises” were beautifully 
rhythmic. I said the’ first business of such an 
institution was to make the students keep step 
everywhere at all times. It was a long time 
before I was forgiven by the head of the insti- 
tution, who thought the honorarium was for 
praise and not for advice. 

The test of success from the first day in 
school to the last day in the university is the 
ultimate influence upon rhythm in school and 
out, in home and society, in industry and com- 
merce, in friendship and religion. 

Don’t dash a child into reading or crash him 
into writing or number work. There is no oc- 
casion for haste about either. He will learn 
those easily and quickly any time by modern 
methods and devices when the time comes, but 
rhythm comes easier at six than at sixteen and 
rhythm in character helps all the traits that 
make character. 


<--0-4> 4+e- 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


We are using in this issue with great satis- 
faction President Samuel Avery’s résumé of 
the decade in which he has been president of 
the University of Nebraska. It reads like a 
work of fiction and yet the half is not told. 
One must have known the university as it was 
before Dr. Canfield went there, and even when 
Dr. Andrews left it, in order to have any con- 
ception of what has taken place there. 

President Avery works up the picture bril- 
liantly, but he has been in it and of it all the 
time. For real appreciation one must have 
had the current broken occasionally. It is the 
breaking of the current that gives the thrill at 
the connection. We have known the univer- 
sity incidentally for forty-five years. Of course 
it was a poor apology for a university, materi- 
ally and educationally, prior to Dr. James A. 
Canfield’s administration and there was greater 
ado over the enlargement then than there is 
over the achievement of President Avery. 
There was more coltishness than demonstra- 
tion of ability in Dr. Canfield’s day. It was not 
much of a university as we look back upon it 
now, but it loomed much larger on the national 
horizon then than it does now. 

It was in 1875 that I visited the Nebraska 
State University first. We did not go in any of 
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the buildings, but were driven about the city, 
as an editorial excursion, en route to the Pacific 
coast. A special train took our party of seven- 
ty-two editors and their companions out from 
Omaha for a day’s ride. We all described the 
country in glowing colors. Really it has never 
looked as wonderful to me since as it did on 
that June day. 

But it was the coming of President E. Ben- 
jamin Andrews that made a national sensation. 
His friends believed that it would make him 
President of the United States. Thtis did the 
University of Nebraska loom large in those 
days. Not for what it was, but for what it was 
to be. 

And now it is, is much more than was ever 
visioned by Canfield or Andrews, and even 
Nebraska does not appreciate the miracle as 
much as the Nebraskans of a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago appreciated their dreams that now look 
pitifully incidental. 

Is it any wonder that we use the address of 
President Avery with unusual satisfaction? 





IOWA’S UNIQUE DEMONSTRATION 


It was the end of a perfect day—September 
15, 1919—that the chauffeur of Governor W. L. 
Harding’s touring car put on the brakes at 
Sandy Hook, Iowa, beside a melon patch car- 
peted with vines and artistically embellished 
with jumbo melons. 

There were other cars nearing the end of a 
ninety-nine-mile run, spiced and seasoned by 
visits to nine everyday country schools, with a 
sandwich of fried cockerels and pies of apple, 
pies of cream, and pies of pumpkin, at a fam- 
ous farmer’s wife’s hospitable board, at which 
no Governor ever sat before, a feast fit for the 
gods. 

In those cars were the Governor and many 
of Iowa’s most famous educators, official and 
professional. Never before did three machines 
contain so much of Iowa’s educational and offi- 
cial nobility, but none of this then appeared 
upon the surface of these men and women in 
whose mouths the saliva fountains broke loose 
as their eyes feasted on those monster water- 
melons. 

“Say, neighbor, can we demonstrate that 
that fruit over there is as good as it looks?” 
said the Governor. 

“They are no good, they’ve been blistering 
in the sun all day. I have some ice cold ones 
in the cellar; but I’ve no time to attend to you, 
sorry.” 

“This is your Governor Harding, neighbor,” 
said McClanahan. 

“Governor Harding! 
Governor ?” 

“Sure.” 

“Get right out, all of you. 


Are you really the 


I have oceans of 


time to attend to you now,” and there was 
never just such an official and scholastic melon 


fete and feast as at that perfect ending of a 
perfect day. 
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“Bill” Harding was born in the country, and 
played his part in a measly little one-room 
school, but William L. Harding had not been 
in a rural school for twenty years and more 
until this famous fifteenth of September whet 
he began a five-day tour of the rutal schools 
of Iowa. 

“The state of Iowa requires its Governor to 
visit the School for Defectives at least once a 
year,” said the Governor, “but it not only does 
not require me to visit the schools for the ef- 
fectives, but makes no provision for the pay- 
ment of my gasolitie bill if I choose to visit 
them.” 

Just the same Govertior Harditig led a btinch 
of educators a merry chase for five days of 
storm and stress in weather wet and weather 
dry. 

The idea was one of the New Thought no, 
tions of the new state superintendent who got 
on the job on July first, last. Some of these new 
state superintendents, like P. E. McClanahan of 
Iowa and Fred L. Shaw of South Dakota, are 
setting a stunning pace for some of the staid 
heroes in education. 

“Haven’t these little country schools had ‘ab- 
sent treatment’ long enough?” McClanahan 
asked Governor Harding, and the schools had 
been in session less than two weeks when the 
Governor’s car led the procession into the little 
school yard at Egypt where twelve pure bred 
country youngsters feasted their eyes on a real 
live Governor and a dazzling array of educa- 
tional glory. 

C. A. Fullerton of State Teachers College, 
genius-in-chief of rural school music teaching, 
was the first to bounce out of the Governor’s 
eight-cylinder palace-on-wheels and rush into 
the little schoolhouse with a victrola under his 
arm and was in action when Governor Harding, 
State Superintendent P. E. McClanahan, W. H. 
Bender, George S. Dick, M. R. Fayram, Miss 
Mae E. Francis and the county superintendent 
had shaken themselves out and brought them- 
selves in. In six minutes with his little victrola, 
a Ford-like affair, he had given the twelve coun- 
try boys and girls a first-class music lesson, and 
had taught them a new song. Then McClanahan 
introduced the Governor, who instantly got into 
the hearts of the youngsters, and gave them 
some thrilling advice which they will never for- 
get, said “good-bye,” and in twenty minutes from 
the time the machines had the power shut off 
they were in again, it was on again, and they 
were off again, and regardless of speed limit 
they whirled from Egypt to Riverside, then 
twenty minutes of music and speeches, and they 
were off to Middleburg, then to Kalona, Snake 
Hollow, Smith Creek, Wellman, Indian Creek, 
Brighton, and Sandy Hook, where they were 
meloned to capacity limit. 

In the evening at Washington Fullerton had 
a half hour of community music, McClanahan 
put an inspirational address into ten minutes, 
Bender made an heroic fifteen-minutes’ appeal 
for vitalized education, and the Governor 
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talked as long as he chose but not as long as 
the city folk wanted to listen. 

Washington is one of the best cities of lowa. 
Educationally, civically and religiously Wasn- 
ington has long been breeding brilliant and in- 
fluential men, chief of whom is Reverend-doc- 
tor-professor Charles R. Brown of Yale Uni- 
versity, of whom the Congregational churches 
of America speak proudly as their noblest pulpit 
and platform leader. 

There were four other days like unto Mon- 
day, the fifteenth. Who can estimate what it 
will mean to those country boys and girls to be 
able to tell their children and their children’s 
children that when they were in a country 
school in lowa the Governor of the state came 
to their school and made a speech they will 
never forget? 

When the Governor, in his next message to 
the legislature, writes on educational needs of 
Iowa it will be right off the reel. 


—* a. 4+@+ 


CHRISTIANITY AND PROGRESS* 


No one can read modern philosophy along any 
line without seeing quotations from Nietzsche, 
usually differing from him mildly or wildly, but 
he figures in all serious philosophical  discus- 
sions, and whoever would pretend to read mod- 
ern philosophy without reading more or less of 
Friedrich Nietzsche would play the ostrich 
ridiculously. To try to protect Christianity by 
keeping the world ignorant of the defiance of 
Nietzsche is like thinking you can keep a live 
boy from knowing anything about sex problems 
by not teaching him about them. 

If you want an antidote for Nietzsche don’t 
try to put a lid on while the fire burns, and keep 
the expanding steam fastened inside, but give 
him the purest kind of an airing and see, as 
Mencken frankly admits, that “it is obvious that 
this idea is sheer lunacy. . . . The reader of 
Nietzsche must expect to encounter such ab- 
surdities now and then. Sometimes the 
traditional German tendency to indulge in wild 
and imbecile flights of speculation cropped up in 
him.” 

There is only one way for Christianity to de- 
fend itself against such horrifyingly brilliant 
denunciation and such exasperatingly keen ridi- 
cule as Nietzsche revels in, and that is to demon- 
strate that the charges are not true today. 

Whatever mistakes may have been made _ by 
Christianity in the past has no more standing in 
court today than have the mistakes of philoso- 
phers or scientists of the past. 

Any attempt to defend Christianity in the 
twentieth century by defending it in the tenth 
or nineteenth century is ridiculous. The real 
enemy of Christianity in the twentieth century 
is the man who in the name of Christianity 
shouts “whoa” through a megaphone to science. 

Nietzsche’s serious accusation is that Chris- 
tianity has always opposed human progress un- 
til human progress got ahead of it and then 








*“The Philosophy of Friedrich or ey y [or oe. Sa 
Mencken. Boston: Luce & Co. Cloth. 304 pp. 
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tagged on behind. There is only one valid reply 
to this and that is for Christianity to demon- 
strate that such charges are false today. The 
only problem for Christianity to solve in the 
twentieth century is whether or not it is possible 
for it to lead in human progress. 

All this bears directly upon education and 
human progress as much as upon Christianity 
and human progress. Are we afraid of light 
and air? 


2 a 4 
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SCHOOL FOR DIGNIFIED SERVICE 


America needs few things as much as _ she 
needs education service in community activities, 
We have had too many well intentioned persons 
serving the public with more zeal than intelli- 
gence. There has been too little chance for de- 
voted women to learn the high art of good ser- 
vice without sacrificing dignity and social per- 
sonal esteem. 

There are several important young women’s 
private schools that have introduced a course 
for service of some kind as a fad, but personally 
we know of only one—the Scudder School, 
Seventy-second Street, New York City—which 
magnifies all phases of public service for 
women of character and culture. Dr. Myron T. 
Scudder has developed socio-civic service to the 
highest point of efficiency for young ladies who 
want ability to do the noblest service in a scien- 
tific and artistic way. 
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WHERE SHALL WE GET OUR COMMON 
LABORERS? 


At last the truth is out. We have known in- 
tuitively that some of the anti-school talk had 
as its evil genius the aristocratic and lazy- 
leisure man who is concerned as to “where we 
shall get our common laborers.” 

The whole educational movement is directed 
toward the elimination of the common laborer. 
There is no occasion for any common (ignorant) 
labor. It has been the concerted action of a 
class of highbrows to do everything that could 
be done deceitfully and behind the scenes to 
prevent universal education. 

Thank God (we say it reverently) that we have 
lived to see the day when these hypocritical 
rascals are forced into the open and confess that 
they want a mass of slaves, in fact though not 
in name. It will make it easier now to make 
education universal. 


- @--e-4>. 
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CITIZENS’ PLATTSBURG 


“Plattsburg” is no longer a city in Northeast 
New York, but is nationalized; is an “idea”; is 
an institution. 

State Superintendent A. O. Thomas of Maine 
had a “Rural School Plattsburg” at Castine, 
Maine; Professor P. G. Holden had a “Vitalizing 
Plattsburg” at Lyonsville, Illinois, and now the 
country is to be covered all over with “Citizens’ 
Plattsburgs” for the intensive education of 
women voters. 
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EDUCATORS OF TODAY 


WILLIAM HAWLEY SMITH. 


William Hawley Smith, Peoria, Illinois, has 
probably had a larger influence in shaking the 
dust out of musty educational traditions, and in 
taking education out of cold storage, than has 
any other man in the last thirty years. His 
“Evolution of Dodd” rivaled “The Hoosier 
School Master” in sales and his “All the Children 
of All the People” is likely to distance his first 
great book, and every other book on educational 
reform that has been written. William Hawley 
Smith not only says the best things, but he says 
them in the best way. He says what no one else 
has said and he says it as no one else could have 
said it, and everything is said good naturedly. 

The Macmillans, who published “All the Chil- 
dren of All the People,” have analyzed the book 
most skilfully, in what they style “Twelve 
Times a Prophet.” Here are the twelve claims 
which the book makes upon every teacher who 
reads the English language :— 


We must seek the causes for backward- 
ness in physical defects which can often be 
remedied. 

We must not permit the universality of 
education to imply a complete standardiza- 
tion of humanity. 

We must encourage growth along the 
lines of individual aptitudes and accept in- 
dividual inaptitudes as inevitable. 

Subnormal children must be given every 
opportunity to develop along the lines from 
which their deficiencies do not debar them. 

We must extend the college elective sys- 
tem down through the high and 
grades. 

Power, rather than knowledge, must be 
our aim in education. 

Ability to use data, rather than memory 
of facts, must be our criterion in examina- 
tions. 

Training of the memory alone gives un- 
merited attention to a relatively unimportant 
mental function. 

The curriculum must be based upon what 
will help the pupil rather than upon what is 
merely traditional. 

The domination of high schools by college 
entrance requirements destroys their effec- 
tiveness as instruments for public good. 

The public view of education as a means 
by which our children escape the necessity of 
honorable labor must give way to the ideal 
of education for efficient service. 

Parents must be taught the impossibility 
of predetermining the life activities of their 
children, 

The pity of it is that there are in the profes- 

sion, in high places and in low places, those 

whe do not wish to be disturbed by such a pro- 

— galvanic shock as this book gives 
em, 


school 


W. H. SANDLIN. 


Sergeant W. H. Sandlin of Hyden, Kentucky, 
is a most unusual educator. He is one of bril- 
liant campaigners whom Cora Wilson Stewart 
has in the fight against illiteracy. He had no 
appreciable education as a lad; was in the regu- 
lar army four years, and “over there” two years. 
He wears a Congressional Medal of Honor, the 
Medal Militaire, and the Croix de Guerre. In 
action at Bois de Forges on September 26, 1918, 
Sergeant Sandlin showed conspicuous gallantry 
by advancing alone directly on a machine gun 
nest which was holding up the line with its 
fire. He killed the crew with a grenade and 
enabled the line to advance. Later in the day 
Sergeant Sandlin attacked alone and put out of 
commission two other machine gun _ nests. 
During the time he was overseas Sergeant _ 
Sandlin saw service at Meuse-Argonne, Septem- 
ber 26 to October 11, 1918; Bois de Forges, 
September 26, 1918; Occupation of Vanden 
Lines, June 23 to August 23, 1918; Amiens Sec- 
tor Hamel, July 4, 1918; St. Hilaire Marshal- 
ville, Bois de Warville, Bois de Harville, Novem- 
ber 10, 1918; Army of Occupation, December 
7, 1918, to April 26, 1919. He was offered pro- 
motion several times but could not accept be- 
cause of his handicap from lack of schooling. 
Now he is making an intense whirlwind cam- 
paign among the mountaineers of Kentucky 
{not only that native adults may attend “moon- 
fight schools,” but that no children shall escape 
school as he did. He is a real high-speed edu- 
cator today. 


—o—— 
MARY D. BRADFORD. 


Mrs. Mary D. Bradford, superintendent, 
Kenosha, Wisconsin, has few equals when it 
comes to community leadership in education in 
a city. She both cares and dares to go the 
limit in securing educational support from all 
classes of citizens. We recently called atten- 
tion to her masterful annual report than which 
we have seen few equals in any year. She 
showed a complete grasp of the entanglements 
in the school and tax problems of a city; made 
a captivating appeal for the assistance of all 


local agencies; gave an account of what the 
schools were attempting to do; stated the 
achievements already in evidence; set before 


the people fearlessly the cost 
school program. 


of an achieving 
A copy of this remarkable re- 


port was sent to the manager of every large 
manufacturing establishment and another to 


the residence of the president or secretary of 
the corporation. Some managers sent for 
twenty-five or more copies so that each head of 
a department could have a copy, and then had 
a conference of all of them for a discussion as 
to the ways and means of having all the work- 
men know of it and support the great 
program, : ars 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


r 


THE SHORTAGE OF TEACHERS. 
[Réport of Hugh S. Magill, N. E. A.] 


In order to furnish the public reliable information 
with respect to teaching conditions throughout the coun- 
try, a letter was sent out by the field secretary of the 
National Education Association to every county or dis- 
trict superintendent of schools in the United States, with 
return addressed postal cards inclosed upon which were 
printed ten questions. The information sought included 
the actual shortage of teachers at the opening of school 
in September, the number of teachers below standard 
who had been accepted in order to fill vacancies, the rela- 
-tion of salary increases to the increased cost of living, 
whether or not the number of teachers under twenty- 
one years of age has increased, and whether or not 
promising young men and women are being attracted to 
teaching as in the past. 

The total number of inquiries sent out was 3,465. At 
the time this article was prepared, September 22, replies 
had been received from 1,512 superintendents. These 
replies are signed by the respective superintendents 
making the reports and are from every state in the 
Union. Coming from such reliable sources and from 
every part of the country, they undoubtedly represent 
conditions as they actually exist. It is impossible at this 
time to furnish a complete tabulation of the reports re- 
ceived, but the following important facts are of interest. 

The 1,512 superintendents reporting represent 221,296 
teaching positions, but none of the large cities are in- 
cluded. They report a total shortage of 12,934 teachers 
and a total of 22,138 teachers below standard 
have been accepted in order to fill vacancies. 

These figures show the shortage of teachers to be 5.84 
per cent. of the teaching positions represented, and that 
the number of teachers below standard who have been 
admitted are almost exactly ten per cent. of the teach- 
ing positions. The Bureau of Education estimates that 
there are 650,000 teaching positions in the public schools 
of the United States. If these per cents. hold good for 
the entire country the total shortage of teachers in the 
United States must be about 38,000 and the number of 
teachers below standard approximately 65,000. In other 
words more than 100,000 teaching positions in the 
United States are either without teachers, or else sup- 
plied with teachers who are admittedly unqualified to 
teach, measured by the standards of the respective 
localities in which the schools are situated. 

1,430 superintendents report that teachers’ 
have not been increased in proportion to the increased 
cost of living, and 1,267 report that they have found it 
necessary to lower the standard of qualifications ir an 
effort to supply teachers. 

1,052 report that the number of teachers below twenty- 
one years of age is increasing. Many report that their 
rural schools are being taught largely by young girls 
without professional training. 1,395 declare that prom- 
ising young men and women are not being attracted to 
teaching as in the past. 

The reports show that conditions 


who 


salaries 


are mos* serious 
where salaries are lowest. In some states the shortege 
of teachers is more than twenty per cent. In those 


states where salaries have been increased mos: conditions 
are much more encouraging, the shortage in some cases 
being as low as two per cent. 

—0— 


PASSES. 


Senator Newberry, riding on a train, happened to 
notice that a fellow passenger carried a pass and 
that its number was rather high. It naturally oc- 


curred to him — being a representative of several 
million people in Michigan who use railroad trains— 
to inquire into the matter. 

He discovered that more than 10,000 passes, good 
on all lines in the United States, were in circulation 
for the use of officials alone. This takes no account 
of the 2,000,000 railroad workers and their families, 
who, of course, ride on passes, to a total number, 
perhaps, of 10,000,000. 

We would suggest that the senator push his in- 
quiry still further and discover how many of these 
passholders also frank their packages over the 
American Railway Express Company, free of charge, 
of course. We do not know how many there are, 
but we fancy the number is not small. 

We presume that a protest against one-tenth of 
the population of the United States riding free would 
be useless. Perhaps it would be even ungracious, 
But we are certain that it would be advisable to as- 
certain just what proportion of the expense of rail- 
road operation is chargeable to this dead-head 
traffic—Chicago Tribune. 

—_-Oo—_—- 


PAYING THE PROFESSORS. 
[Editorial, Chicago Tribune.] 


Like the scribes of Israel, our college professors are 
cloistered specialists devoting themselves to keeping the 
faith of the race intact. The practical faith of the race 
is in education. Without it we might revert to in- 
articulateness. Yet we are content that the scribes keep 
busily scrubbing up the avenues of human intercourse 
and that they do it on bread and water. 

A short time back we thought we could indulge in 
some enthusiasm — enthusiasm inspired by what seemed 
a substantial recognition that professors’ clothes ulti- 
mately do really give way and that in moderation profes- 
sors do take solid nourishment. We say we thought we 
could so indulge; in fact, did so; with the alarming 
consequence that some of our collegians have stung us 
smartly for extending 100 per cent. congratulation on a 
fifteen per cent. increase. 

In confessing inexpertness in professorial personal 
economics we must confess also, and illogically, a dis- 
position to support professorial pride in that we pre- 
ferred to congratulate recognized professorial merit 
rather than comment on the perilous condition of pro- 
fessorial breeches. 

But the gentlemen will not have it so; and properly. 
They are speaking boldly — more boldly than we who 
ingenuously supposed, as the world generally has been 
led to suppose, that college professors are rewarded in 
some aesthetic currency incomprehensible to the lay 
mind and therefore desirable and adequate because of 
its restricted circulation. 

Speaking boldly the professors declare their pur- 
suits are hard and practical, that their relations with life 
are substantial necessary and that if they are to 
continue injecting the human race with the — stimulant 
of new brains they ought to be paid in proportion to 
the services they render. This is sensible talk. 

The professor of fiction, who, most probably, is the 
professor of our thoughts — if we think of him — took 
nourishment out of pleasant reflection and slaked his 
thirst at the fount of wisdom; interesting but indif- 
ferently related to caloric energy. 


and 


Sut so long as he was content to be known as that 
kind of a mystic he could be certain that a thrifty world 
would cheer him on but not volunteer to disturb his 
Socratic equanimity with the boisterous clink of dols 
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lars. So the professor continued to meditate in the gar- 
den and the world to lay up money. Parks ee" 

Now the professor, taking up another’ noteh - in his 
belt, perceives that it won’t do; from making practical 
men of his pupils he has turned to making a practical 
man of himself. He finds he has. something useful to 


sell — something the world can’t get along without, and 
he wants a fair price for it. 
At Bryn Mawr he — or rather she — threatens to 


strike. Had we not a hearty interest in the welfare of 
education we might restrict our comment to, O pickles. 
But though the threat seems funny it really isn’t. 

We must realize that it is to education we owe what 
we have; and even if we aren’t seriously upset by the 
threat of a professorial strike we still must be com- 
mitted to a policy of fair play to our colleges and the 
men and women who keep the faith and who ask so 
little beyond the joy of doing. 


—— Qa 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., Septembe- 17, 1919. 


My dear Winship: I have your letter containing Miss 
Frances A. White’s query concerning the use of “so-as” 
and “as-as.” In his “Faulty Diction” (Funk and Wag- 
nalls Company) Dr. Frank Vizetelly has discussed tlie 
distinction between the two forms, and I do not see any 
reason to differ from his opinion. 

In a comparison where certainty, definiteness of 
statement, or emphasis is required, “so-as” is prefer- 
able; and inasmuch as such comparisons frequently are 
expressed in negative form, Miss White’s hypothesis ‘s 
not incorrect. 

“Sugar,is as sweet as honey” implies an indefinite 
comparison. “Sugar is not so sweet as honey” is a 
definite comparison expressing a definite standard. 


“Sugar is so sweet as honey” — archaic but good Enzg- 
lish — possesses definiteness that cannot be expressed in 
any other way without the use of a quantitative. In 


the line “So sweet a girl is Polly Ann,” Polly Ann cer- 
tainly is it. But suppose the poet had writ: “As sweet 
a girl.’ Bah! He should’ have been kicked. Miss 
White's two illustrations are to the point. “He kept 
silent as long as he was able” indicates that “he” was in 
amiable mood; but “He kept silent so long as he was 
able” shows that “he” was about to break out in spots. 

Miss White should not confuse grammatical construc- 
tion with literary style. So far as a magnificent style is 
concerned, no other President of the United States, 
save Lincoln, has approached Woodrow Wilson. 3ut 
while the writings of Lincoln show the highest skill in 
grammatical construction — he was. not handicapped 
with the disadvantage of eight grades in the public 
school — those of Mr. Wilson are notoriously careless 
in this respect. After thirty years of college prepara- 
tion in English we are still in the air; and many of the 
necessary distinctions in speech once observed with 
scrupulous care are now forgotten. The editress of a 
department in a popular magazine’ recently expressed 
herself: “Damn it,” she said — a gentleman = e:utress 
would not have given way to such violence — “the 
English language is becoming a patois and English pro- 
nunciation a gibberish.” 

J. W. Redway. 
—— O— 
FACING GREAT DANGER. 
BY GOVERNOR LOWDEN 
Illinois 

The dangers that confront us today are no less grave 
than the dangers we feared when our boys were on. the 
battle front. New and strange doctrines are in the air. 
The old government, the old constitution which we 
were taught to revere in our youth is being arraigned 
in alien tongues in many cities and hamlets. 
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I need not remind you that there are destructive forces 


- at, work which .would ruin all that we have achieved 


in’ the ‘almost’ ¢entury and a half of our national life 
and would embark upon ruinous, destructive experi- 
ments — the experiments which have devastated Russia.. 

The new doctrine is not limited to the soap boxes,. 
nor to the street corners, but unhappily from time 10: 
time some professor issues the same doctrine, Socialists 
here and there echo it, too. From all these  sources- 
comes the new doctrine that our ‘constitution and our 
form of government have failed and that we must set- 


up in théir stead this new strange doctrine that the 


majority of the people may do their will without limit 
upon the minority;-that the restrictions of our constitu- 
tion should no longer prevail. 

Now, cannot we again recall the old faith, cannot we 
again rededicate ourselves to old principles? Shall we 
not proclaim on every occasion that the American people 
hate tyranny, whether it be tyranny of the crowned 
despot or the tyranny of the mob, and that America 
will unalterably oppose the exercise of brute power 
whether that power is exercised by many in the form 
of a mob or whether it is exercised by a king upon some 
royal throne? 

We must close the mouth of the little critic who 
would point to the defects in Washington. It is true 
these are times of unrest. It is true that many ideas 
will come forth and should be considered, but progress, 
real progress, does not mean the abandonment of the 
principles of the past because those principles are old. 

There: is a spirit of lawlessness abroad in this land. 
There are forces at work which do not comprehend’ 
that when once you have ruined this structure of con- 
stitutional government no one can teli how many cen- 
turies it will be before mankind shall have an oppor- 
tunity to govern itself as America governs itself under 
the old flag now. 


— 0--——_- 


THE ANDREW JOHNSON EXPERIENCE MIGHT 


HAVE BEEN ESCAPED. 
[From Butte Miner.] 


In the Sanders “History of Montana” there is a foot 
note on page 334, which gives a brief biographical 
sketch of General Green Clay Smith, second territorial 
governor, that is of exceptional interest on account of 
the fact that this man came so nearly being President 
of the United States, which if he had been, one whole 
chapter of the history of this nation would have been 
entirely changed. 

The foot note referred to reads in part as follows :— 

“When Andrew Johnson was nominated as vice-presi- 
dent on the Republican ticket with Lincoln Generai 
Smith was also a candidate. The vote in the convention 
was a tie and Robert J. Breckenridge, the chairman, by 
casting his vote in favor of Johnson preventec Genera! 
Smith from being vice-president of the United States.” 

It must be patent to everyone that if the above state- 
ment is correct, then that deciding vote of Chairman 
3reckenridge not only deprived General Smith of the 
vice-presidency, but also of the presidency itself upon 
the death of Mr. Lincoln. 

General Smith was an entirely different type of man 
from his successful opponent in that convention, for he 
was a soldier, former congressman, a gentleman of edu- 
cation and polish and died in the ministry, as pastor of 
a leading Baptist church in Washington, D. C. 

Thus it will be seen that Mr. Breckenridge’s casting 
vote turned the whole tide of American history through 
a long course of years, and resulted in the writing of 


some most unfortunate pages into the annals of the 


nation. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE PRESIDENT’S CONDITION. 

There, are varying reports from Washington 
‘of the President’s condition—some of them, 
which are quite circumstantial, and seem au- 
thentic, representing his illness as of a more seri- 
ous. character than the guarded reports of his at- 
tending physicians would indicate: The Ameri- 
‘can peace delegation ‘at Paris is a good deal ‘be- 
wildered. It received a cable a week ago sta‘- 
ing that the President would be incapacitated 
“for some weeks.” Then, a week later, came a 
cable stating that he would not be able to re- 
‘sume this official duties “for some time.” Some 
important questions are pressing, especially a 
new proposal regarding Fiume, upon which the 
delegation is expected to act, and it does not 
iknow to what source to look for instructions. 


ANARCHIST THREATS IN NEW YORK. 

Some alarm has been occasioned in New York 
by the discovery that circulars were being dis- 
tributed, signed American Anarchist Federated 
Commune, Soviet of New York City, calling upon 
the workers to arm themselves, and start to fight 
back, “until, you who can produce the commodi- 
ties of life shall also own and enjoy them” and 
“capitalism, Governments, churches and the kept 
press shall have been destroyed forever, and in 
its place we shall have the new society of brother- 
hood, equality and happiness, the Anarchist 
Commune Society.” The circulars also con- 
tained personal threats, aimed at the Judge who 
has been presiding at anarchist trials, and the 
prosecuting attorneys. In view of these threats, 
special officers were detailed to guard the 
threatened officials and the churches, public 
buildings, and homes of prominent men. 

A COMMUNIST PROCLAMATION AT GARY. 

On the same day that these circulars were 
found in New York proclamations signed by 
“The Communist Party of America” were scat- 
tered about Gary, Ind., where rioting in connec- 
tion with the steel strike had become so acute 
that Federal troops, commanded by General 
Leonard Wood, had been sent there to maintain 
order. These circulars, expressed with extreme 
bitterness, called upon the striking steel workers 
and other workingmen to rise, to overthrow the 
troops, to wrest from capital the means by which 
“capitalism is maintained” and to take over the 
State. General Wood can be trusted to deal 
vigorously with any efforts of the “reds” along 
these lines. Meanwhile every means will be taken 
to trace the circulars. 


A NATION-WIDE ANARCHIST PLOT. 

The discovery of these circulars led to further 
discovery that they were a part of the propa- 
ganda for a nation-wide plot for the overthrow 
of the Government. Nearly a ton of anarchist 
circulars and pamphlets was found, calling for a 
general rising in all of the strike area and at 
other centres, to take possession of the govern- 
ment in the interest of communism, and to put 


all industries under the control of the “prole- 


tariat,” with the promise that it would put an end 
to capitalism and the churches. Locally, plans 
were outlined for the assassination of the Mayor, 
and the bombing of the homes of the leading 
capitalists and of the steel mills. Evidence was 
also found indicating that the bombs which were 
addressed to leading men and government offi- 
cials in different parts of the country were made 
in Gary, and carried from there to New York 


for mailing. A number of arrests were made, 
and one of the men arrested confessed to the 
local plots. 

ANOTHER STRIKE THREATENED. 


Another strike of nation-wide importance is 
threatened—that of the bituminous coal miners, 
who demand a six-hour day, a five-day week and 
an increase of 60 per cent. in wages. The oper- 
ators having refused to concede these terms, 
an official order has gone out, calling on the 
miners to cease production at midnight on Oc- 
tober 31. The situation thus presented is so seri- 
ous, especially in its relation to transportation, 
that the Department of Labor is intervening 
under the law which directs the Department at 
its discretion to act as mediator and to appoint 
commissioners of conciliation in labor disputes. 
Secretary Wilson has requested a conference 
with the President of the Miners’ Union and the 
President of the Coal Operators’ Association, in 
the hope of averting a strike. 

THE INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE. 

The industrial conference at Washington has 
not yet got very far with its work, though far 
enough to indicate the difficulties before it. So 
far, the subject which has occasioned the most 
debate is the proposal of Samuel Gompers that 
the conference undertake to arbitrate the steel 
strike, through a committee of six—two mem- 
bers from each of the three groups. As acquies- 
cence in this proposal would involve a practical 
surrender of the principle for which the steel 
manufacturers have been contending—namely, 
that they could not be compelled to arbitrate 
differences which did not arise through internal 
disputes or grievances, but were forced upon 
them by outside agitators and organizers—the 
capital group was not disposed to admit the issue, 
arguing also that it would open the door to other 
arbitrations of other strikes, which were not 
germane to the proper work of the conference. 

THE PORT OF NEW YORK TIED UP. 

The port of New York was practically tied up 
by a longshoremen’s strike, which had been in 
force for some days, and which was extended on 
October 11 to all the ferries plying across the 
Hudson. About 40,000 men are idle. The strike 
does not have the sanction of the officers of the 
longshoremen’s association, who thad agreed to 
accept the award of the national adjustment 
commission. The commission had granted an 
increase of 5 cents an hour to longshoremen en- 
gaged in loading and discharging overseas ships, 
but the men had demanded an 





increase of 35 
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cents, and went on strike when it was not 
granted. The officers of the association strove 
in vain to persuade the men to keep the promise 
which they had made in their behalf. The ob- 
stinate insubordination of the men is attributed 
to I. W. W. propaganda. 


THE SHANTUNG AMENDMENT REJECTED. 

The Senate on October 14 rejected the pro- 
posed amendment to the Peace Treaty and 
Covenant, which provided for turning the prov- 
ince of Shantung over to China, instead of Japan, 
by a vote of 55 to 35. This vote, however, does 
not wholly dispose of the question, for Senator 
Lodge gave notice of this intention, at some later 
date, to move to strike out the whole section 
from the treaty. Moreover, there is a chance 
that some of the proposals rejected in the form 
of amendments may recur in the form of reserva- 
tions—this because amendments necessitate 
sending back the treaty to other Powers, while 
reservations are held to express only the attitude 
of the United States. Of the proposed reserva- 
tions, some are accounted “mild” and others 
“drastic” and there will be vehement controversy 
over the forms which they may take. 
-e-@-2-@ 
PROGRESS 


BY GEORGE 0. SMITH 


County Superintendent, Princeton, Illinois 
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There are some things comparatively new 
which have been ‘heretofore very  ineffectively 
taught or enforced. 

Physical Education with Medical Inspection 
“of all children. Public school nurses will aid 
this work. Special teachers must also be pro- 
vided. 

The industrial work of bovs and girls of school 
age as done in organized Club Work. This 
work should be continued under the supervision 
of a county club leader and ‘have the effective 
support of more teachers. Plans for this work 
will be later announced by circular letter. 

The better mastery of the English language 
dy all school pupils and by such adults who have 
been deprived heretofore of that privilege. This 
work may mean in some centres continuation 
schools or night schools. 

The enforcement of the compulsory school 
law which requires every child between the age 
of seven and fourteen vears to be in school every 
day that school is in session unless prevented by 
illness. A county truant officer will undoubt- 
edly be appointed by the Board of Supervisors 
at their next meeting. His work to be effective 


co 
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must, however, have the support of school offi- 
cers, teachers and parents. 

The more effective teaching of the virtues of 
accuracy and veracity, obedience and self con- 
trol, politeness and self reliance, thrift and in- 
dustry, all of which are necessary for good citi- 
zenship. 

The boys and girls will be well trained only 
when school officers, teachers and parents be- 
come vitally interested in their welfare. There 
must be more than a passing interest in school 
matters,—more than that which looks only upon 
the money cost of those things which have edu- 
cational value. The schools must be better and 
more liberally financed, for only by this means 
can teachers be secured to carry on this new and 
rather intensive program, and that kind of an 
educational system be maintained which develops 
one hundred per cent. citizens.—Report. 


o-0-@-0- o-0— 
HAVEN’T GOT TIME 


Opportunity tapped at a door 

With a chance for the brother within. 

He rapped on the door till his fingers were sore, 
And muttered: “Come on, let ime in. 

Here is something I know you can do, 

Here’s a hill I know you can climb.” 

But the brother inside very quickly replied- 
“Old fellow, I haven't got time.” 





Opportunity wandered along 

In search of a man who would rise. 

He said to the indolent throng: 

“Here’s a chance for the fellow who tries.” 
But each of them said with a smile: 

“I wish I could do it, but I'm 

Very busy today, and I’m sorry to say 
That I really haven't got time.” 


At last Opportunity came 

To a man who was burdened with cares, 

And said: “I now offer the same 

Opportunity that has been their’s. 

Here’s a duty that ought to be done. 

It’s a chance if you've got time to take it.” 

Said the man with a grin: “Come along, pass it it 
I'll either find time or I'll make it.” 


Of all the excuses there are 

By which this world is accursed, 

This “haven't got time” is by far 

The poorest, the feeblest, the worst. 

A delusion it is, and a snare; 

If the habit is yours, you should shake it; 
If you want to do what is offered to you 
You'll find time to do it or make it. 


—Detroit Free Press. 





The trouble with the rural school problem is that the average farmer and the average rural 
teacher look upon rural school as a little house on a little ground where a little teacher at a 
little salary for a little while teaches little children little things. 


—President T. J. Coates, Richmond, Ky., State Normal School. 
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BOOK TABLE 


FARM WOODWORK. By Louis M. Roehl of Cor- 
nell University. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany. Illustrated. Cloth. 136 pp. (6 by 9). 

The schools must stop puttering with agriculture and 
farm life. It is important to begin with little things and 
crude work for little people and helpless children, but 
it is a tragedy not to offer big work for big students. 
When the government educated hundreds of thousands 
of ship builders in six-week courses it insisted that no 
one should be accepted as a student to be made into an 
expert ship builder who did not like to use tools. The 
key note to the genuinely new education is that the 
school shall not try to have one read “Paradise Lost” 
who has no love for literature. This is not saying that 
every child cannot be made more appreciative of “Para- 
dise Lost,” but the public school is expected to make the 
best possible use of every child’s school time during the 
compulsory school years. The hool is to do the best 
it can for the child as he is. It is as silly to insist that 
every child shall be an amateur carpenter as that every 
child shall sing alto. 

There are certain fundamentals for each child in all 
phases of school life. Because a boy cannot “carry a 
tune” is no reason why he should not be “educated” to 
keep step rhythmically, and because a boy cannot afford 
to try to be a carpenter is no reason why he should not 
know how to drive various kinds of and know 
how to use a cross cut saw. 

Just as the crime of retardation is at the top rather 
than at the bottom, so the crime of school work in agri- 
culture is in putting the lid on to boys and girls with a 
love of farm life. 

Louis M. Roehl in “Farm Woodwork” has the first 
real inspiration we have seen for handwork for boys with 
a vision. It does enough with little things, but it also 
does much with big things. 

There will be no chance for a teacher to putter in a 
high school course in agriculture if he uses this book. 
There are seventy-five hardware terms which should be 
appreciated by every teacher of farm life. A normal 
school that sends a teacher into the country school who 
knows more about participial adjectives and Chaldean 
education than how to find the number of board feet in 
a piece of lumber ought to be haled into court. To 
know that board feet can be quickly known by “multiply- 
ing thickness in inches by width in inches by feet in 
length and dividing by twelve” is vastly easier learned 
than the list of irregular verbs and has as high educa- 
tional value. 

Sometime a certificate for rural teaching will depend 
upon knowing the distinction between a rim lock and 
a mortise lock, loose pin butts and riveted pin butts, 
finishing nails and casing nails more than upon ten uses 
of the nominative case, or explaining why she inverts 
the divisor in the division of fractions. Louis M. Roehl 
has provided for the use of brains as well as hands in 
“Farm Woodwork.” 
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EXPOSITORY WRITING. By 
Boston, New York, Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. Cloth. 312 pp. Price, $1.25. 

Teachers should write who teach the art of writing. 
If we may be “pardoned an unpardonable” personal re- 
mark we would like to say that :n the third of a cen- 
tury that we have had the privilege of saying what we 
please, as we please to say it, we insistently write for 
other editors that we may give them the opportunity to 
“decline with thanks” as we are declining all the time. 
We did this persistently the first year that we were in 
the editorial sanctum in order that we might make sure 


Mervin James Curl. 


that what we were giving our readers was marketable: 
in other publications. So the teacher of the art of 
writing should know that he knows how to write. This. 
is not saying that every genius in writing could. teach 
writing, but merely that the teacher of writing who. 
cannot write is liable to degenerate into a mere critic 
who is the comedian in literature. “Expository Writing” 
will inspire any teacher of the art of writing to know 
how to do it as well as to tell students how to do it. It 
has two definite objects: To furnish the student with 
something to write about and to help him in his actual 
writing. It sets forth the problems to be faced, and at- 
tempts to solve them in the most practical, definite way. 
Mr. Curl believes that writing is always intended to in- 
terest a reader and that it succeeds in this most oftem 
when a writer knows exactly what effect he wishes to. 
produce upon the reader’s understanding and emotions. 
In this book, therefore, writing 1s considered not as a 
mere aimless exercise, but as a strategic campaign to 
gain a definite result. Throughout the book the stu- 
dent is addressed as a reasonable person of brain 
power and ambition; there is no insistence that he at- 
tempt to be “literary.” One excellence of “Expository 
Writing” is that it constantly illuminates theory with 
example. The illustrative selections are drawn largely 
from effective contemporary writing and have _ beem 
chosen to interest students in all the different courses,— 


engineering, agriculture, science, business, commerce 
and liberal arts. The careful avoidance of stock ex- 
amples is especially praiseworthy. Another excellence 
is that the directions for writing are given from the 


point of view of one interested not so much in rhetorical! 
theory as in the definite task of expression. 


DEBATER’S MANUAL. Compiled by Edith M. 
Phelps. Revised edition. New York: The H. W. Wil- 


son Company. Price, $1.25, net. 

Mr. X—— had the good luck to secure two first class 
positions in school work and made good in neither. We 
recently met an educator who was in college with him 
and asked why the failure. He merely said: “He could 
never debate in college.” 

We do not think that ability to debate is 
pensable to success, but for success in all public and 
semi-public life it is an immense asset. It 
finitely more for one to be able to stand on his feet and 
present facts and theories that one knows an alert ad- 
versary is watching for weak spots in fact and logic 
than it does to learn a lesson for recitation. A 
in the art of debating is high speed education. 

A young woman who had a good standing in French 
in the high school and college went overseas for work 
with French girls and said: “If they wouldn't talk so 
fast; if they would give me time to think and recall my 
French I might find my French course useful, but it is 
certainly valueless under rapid fire.” 

A “Debater’s Manual” like this Miss: 
Phelps would mean much to any siudent who was giver 


indis- 


means in- 


course 


compiled by 








opportunity to practice the art of debating by skillful 
debating. 

Oculists and Physicians 

Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 

Beautiful Eyes mary years before it was 

offered as a Domestic Eye 

Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physicians 

and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Byes 


that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’s 
Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of 
your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if intereste@ 
write for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EYB 
REMEDY COMPANY. Chicago. IIL 
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human civilization 


of education. 


tion in the grades.” 


pages of 





Each copy $1.12 


New York 


| Boston 
| Dallas 


Atlanta 


Ruth Mary Weeks 


In her latest book for teachers, Social- 
izing the Three R’s, says on page 51: 


“To teach the child the history of 
throughout 
various stages, to lead him to under- 
stand the forces at work in the world 
today, and to fit him for his share in 
the common life—this is the function 
It will be the work of 
later chapters to point out how edu- 
cation can begin to fulfill this func- 


This is a big program for the 114 
text that remain, but it is 
carried out according to specifications. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 








its 








Chicago 
San Francisco 


B-48 5-18 











| Physicians Know 


that it is both refreshing and invigora- 
| ting to sip a glass of cool water contain- 
ing a teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


A pleasant, efficacious tonic for the brain, the 
nerve cells and the digestive system. 
alcoholic, it invigorates without undue stimula- 
tion—readily assimilated and quickly beneficial 
in all ordinary conditions. 


Sold by Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. | 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 





This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or school events in any part 
ef the country. Items of more than 
fecal interest relating to any phase 
ef school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 





Meetings to be Held 


OCTOBER. 


24: Berkshire County (Mass.) Teach- 
ers’ Association, Pittsfield. 

24: Norfolk County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Tremont Temple, Boston. 

30-31: Maine State Teachers’ Associ2- 
tion, Portland. 

30-31-Nov. 1: Rhode 


Island Institute 
of Instruction, 


Providence. Presi- 


dent, John L. Alger, Rhode Island 
Normal School, Providence. Secre- 
tary, M. Davitt Carroll, 76 Beau- 


fort Street, Providence. 
31: Bristol] County (Mass.) Teachers’ 
Association, Taunton. 


31: Middlesex County Teachers’ Asso- 


ciation, Tremont Temple, Boston. 
31: Plymouth County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association. High 
School, Brockton. 
29-Nov. 1: Arkansas State Associa- 
tion, Little Rock. President, J. R. 
Jewell, Fayetteville; secretary, 


Annie Griffey, Little Rock. 
NOVEMBER. 


4-8: Colorado Education 
President, J. A. Sexson, Sterling; 
secretary, H. B. Smith, 232 Cen- 
tury Building. Denver. Divisions 
will meet as follows:— 


4-7: Western Division at 
Junction. 


6-8: Southern Division at Pueblo. 

6-8: Eastern Division at Denver. 

7: Essex County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Tremont Temple, Boston. 

7: Worcester County (Mass.) Teach- 


Association. 


Grand 


ers’ Association, 
Worcester. 


6-7-8: Kansas State Teachers’ 
sociation, Topeka. 
Pinet, Topeka. 


13-14-15: Joint Convention of Mas- 
sachusetts Teachers’ Association, 
the New England Association of 
School Superintendents and _ the 
Massachusetts Superintendents’ As- 
sociation. Secretary of Massachu- 
setts Teachers’ Association, Kd- 
ward R. Clarke, High School, Win- 
throp, Mass, 

24-26: National Council 
of English, Boston. 
Joseph M. Thomas, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Secretary-Treasurer, James F 


Hosic, 506 West 69th Street, Chi- 
cago. 


25-28: West Virginia Education As- 
sociation, Fairmont. President, 
Dr. Waitman Brabe, Morgantown: 
secretary, J. C. Sanders, Keyser. 

28-29: Southwestern Indiana Teach- 
ers’ Association. Evansville. 
President, G. E, Behrent, Mt. Ver- 


Mechanics’ Hall, 


As- 
Secretary, F. L. 


of Teachers 
President, 


non; secretary, Miss Margaret 
Wilson, Jasper. 
DECEMBER. 
29-30-31: Illinois State Teachers’ 


Association, Springfield. 
FEBRUARY. 





23-28: Department of Superintend- 
ence, N. E. A. Cleveland. 
CALIFORNIA. 

LOS ANGELES. At the opening 
of the high schools the enrollment 
was as follows: Franklin High 
School, 525; Hollywood High 


School, 1,573; Jefferson High School, 
881; Lincoln High School, 1,250; Los 
Angeles High School, 2,153; Manual 
Arts High School, 2,400, and Poly- 
technic High School, 2,078. 


COLORADO. 


BOULDER. Superintendent Wil- 


liam V. Casey of the Boulder public 
schools has initiated a movement for 
the construction of a memorial junior 
high school. 


DENVER. Two hundred ele- 
mentary teachers and more _ have 
formed a union associated with the 
American Federation of Labor. The 
spokesman said :— 

“We are not uniting for the pur- 
pose of combating the school board 
or any other organization. There 
will not be any strike of the teach- 
ers. We are not organizing for that 
purpose. There also cannot be any 
sympathetic strike.” 


GEORGIA. 


ATLANTA. Anticipating a lack 
of funds to properly operate the At- 
lanta public schools during the year 
1920 unless something is done to in- 
crease the revenue of the city of At- 
lanta as well as that of the depart- 
ment of schools Superintendent W. 
F. Dykes has issued a statement in 
which he advocates the raising of the 
city tax rate from $1.25 to $1.50 per 
$100 and the reduction of the state 
and county assessments to fifty per 
cent. of that of the city on both real 
and personal property without addi- 
tional expense to taxpayers. 

Superintendent Dykes heartily com- 
mends the proposed emergency tax 
of one-eighth of one per. cent. to 
provide for the present critical situ- 
ation in the schools and at Grady 
Hospital. On advocating a better 
equalization of the taxes paid to the 
city and to the county, Mr. Dykes 
believes his plan, if put into -effect, 
would provide a permanent solution 
of the financial problem. At the 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


SPRINGFIELD, 








IT IS THE SIMPLICITY OF 
Holden Book Covers 


THAT APPEALS TO TEACHERS 


Next to the protection which they afford the school book 
it is the simplicity of Holden Book Covers that appeals to 


teachers and pupils alike. 


A strictly one-piece cover that fits any book, is easily and 
quickly adjusted, without any cutting—and when on, is neat 


and firm, and stays put. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C, HOLDEN, President 





MASSACHUSETTS 








same time taxpayers would not be 
put to additional expense. 





IOWA. 

WATERLOO. This year this city 
has thirty-nine in State University; 
nine in State Teachers College; four 
in Chicago University; four in_IIli- 
nois State University; one in Kan- 
sas State University; four in Min- 
nesota State University; five in 
Northwestern University; two in 
University of Pennsylvania; one in 
State University of Washington; 
one in State University of Wiscon- 
sin; nineteen in State Agricultural 
College of Iowa; seven at Cornell 
College; four at Coe College; one 
at Ashland, Ohio, College; one at 
Naval Academy at Annapolis, Mary- 
land; one at Armour Institute; one at 
Monmouth College; three at Mount 
Morris College; one at Chicago Art 
Institute; three at Kenyon College; 
one at Grinnell College; one at Mount 
St. Joseph College. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The following is the 
program in bulk of the next meeting 
of the New England Association of 
School Superintendents :— 

Friday morning, November 14, 
Committee Hall, East Wiag of State 
House, basement, auspices of New 


England Association of School 
Superintendents. Joint meeting. 
Superintendent Henry H. Randall, 


Auburn, Me., president. 

930: Opening exercises and ap- 
pointment of committees. 

935: Announcement of main sub- 
ject: “Health and Physical Educa- 
tion.” 

9.40: Discussion: a. Medical In- 
spection (twenty minutes), Superin- 
tendent Farnsworth G. Marshall, 
Malden, Mass.; b. A Suggested 
Course of Study in Hygiene for the 
Grades (twenty minutes), Superin- 


FOR SALE 
MINERAL COLLECTION 


of the late George H. Martin; 

about 2,000 pieces; both working 

and cabinet specimens. Address 
MARTIN 

388 Summer Street, West Lynn, Mass. 








tendent Francis McSherry, Holyoke, 
Mass.; c. Physical Training, Super- 
vised Athletics and Supervised Play 
(thirty minutes). Dr. Walter F. 
Cobb, director of Physical Education, 
State Department of Education, 
New York. General Discussion (ten 
minutes). 

11.00: Address by Dr. Thomas D. 
Wood, Columbia University. Dr. 
Wood's address will be preceded by a 
general criticism of the preceding 
discussions. He will emphasize more 
especially the phases of physical edu- 
cation as a part of the main subject. 

1150: Business meeting. New 
England Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion. 


NORTHAMPTON. Acting ‘upon 
a recommendation of delegates fr6m 
all over the country attending an 
alumnae service school at their final 
session on October 17, the board of 
directors of the Alumnae Association 
of Smith College voted to raise a 
fund of $4,000,000 instead of $2,000,- 
000 as at first suggested, to increase 
salaries of the teaching staff and to 
provide necessary equipment. 

The trustees of the college later 
voted to céncur with the alumnae as- 
sociation and to serve as a whole as 
a campaigning committee under the 
chairmanship of George B. McCal- 
lum, acting treasurer, to co-operate 
with the alumnae association. 

In approving the action of the 
alumnae the trustees passed the fol- 
lowing motion :— 

“That the trustees of Smith Col- 
lege wish to express their apprecia- 
tion of the action of the alumnae as- 
sociation in coming to the aid of the 
college in the present emergency. 
They realize the magnitude of the 
undertaking, thank the alumnae for 
the spontaneity, enthusiasm and abil- 
ity with which they have taken up 
and launched the campaign and as- 
sure the alumnae association of their 
hearty support and co-operation.” 


NEBRASKA. 


LINCOLN. The week beginning 
November 3 has been designated 
“educational week” by Governor Mc- 
Kelvie, who has issued the following 
proclamation :— 

“Education lies at the foundation 
of progress and Nebraska has l- 
ways been proud of the progress she 








has made through her 
institutions. 

“During the war the profession of 
teaching was seriously affected, and 
the educational affairs of the state 
suffered greatly on account of the 
large number of teachers who were 
attracted away from the profession. 

“From observations that I have 
been able to make, I am _ thoroughly 
convinced that the changes and re- 
forms which are imminent with 
reference to our educational system 
and the teaching profession are sub- 
jects that should command the im- 
mediate and thoughtful attention of 
all of the people of the state. 

“Therefore, in order that these 
facts may be emphasized, I desire to 
designate the week beginning No- 
vember 3 as ‘educational week,’ to 
be observed throughout all the state.” 


educationaB 


NEW JERSEY. 

COLLINGSWOOD. \mos Flake 
has resigned to accept the principal- 
ship of the High School in West 
Hoboken. 

FLEMINGTON. Supervising Prin- 
cipal J. K. Hickman has _ resigned 
and the vacancy has been filled by 
the appointment of Nelson G. Smith, 
of New Brunswick. 

HACKETTSTOWN. Supervising 
Principal William S. Lesh goes to 
Bound Brook as principal of the 
High School, being succeeded by C. 
H. Reagle from Belvidere. 

MATAWAN. William A. Miller, 
for many years. principal of the 
Matawan schools, retires from teach- 
ing. Frank H. Lloyd from Perth 
Amboy, ex-president of the State 
Teachers’ Association, fills the 
vacancy. 

MILLTOWN. The call of busi- 
ness, which has taken so many men 
from the profession in the last year, 
has taken from Milltown Super- 
vising Principal Harry B. Meyers. 
He is succeeded by Stephen F. Wes- 
ton of Ohio. 

PHILLIPSBURG. A vacancy, 
caused by the transfer of Superin- 
tendent H. J. Neal to Collingswood, 
is filled by the appointment of Cap- 
tain J. Whitford Riddle, a West 
Point man with long experience ip 
Massachusetts «as supervising prin- 
cipal. 
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One Teacher Feil One Teacher Slipped One Teacher Hurt 





His bach while tall One Teacher Stubbed One —" Was 
From a swing and And sprained her 1s back while fall- And broke her toe, aE: ~air 
was disabled for sev- ankle during vaca- ing SS Se chasing a dog that Riding = _ ee 
eral weeks. tion. gy ae chased her cat. peas wee stru 
We Paid Her $100 We Paid Her $23.33 We Paid Him $125 We Paid Her $35 We Paid Her $360 
These pictures represent a few of the many Accidents Before you lay this magazine aside, write a postal or 
which are constantly happening to Teachers, and which send the Coupon and learn just what the T. C. U. can do 
cause them serious loss. for you. It will place you under no obligation. 
{ Every day we send a cheque to some Teacher, some- 
where, who has suffered an Accident, or who has been TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
| taken ill, or who has been quarantined — to help pay 
| for the loss of Salary and the extra expense incurred. 441 | # C.U. Building, Lincoln, Nebraska 
This month, even this week, many other Teachers will weer - 
meet with misfortune on account of Sickness, Accident ; 
or Quarantine. Those who are members of the T. C. U. i To the T. C. U. 
will weceire. sash oymenss ° tide them a? od their mis- ; 441 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 
fortunes. The others will be using up their savings. i I am interested in knowing about your Protec- 
and regretting that they did not join the T. C. U. before. tive Benefits. Send me the whole story and book- 
These Teachers as well as thousands of others, did : let of testimonials. 
| not expect to need financial assistance when they joined $ 
| the T. C. U. But no one can foresee when such assis- NQME..... ccccesvcccecssccsccccesccusessovevevevess 
} tance will be very acceptable or even necessary. Your ; y 
} turn may come next. The least you can do is to be ; Adar 
prepared. Join the T. C. U. os. Cee eee eee eee eee eet HEHEHE EE EEHESEEEHE SESE 
(This coupon places the sender under no 
obligation) 
i 
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rT PAYS EVERY STUDENT 


to learn the skilled operation 
of the 
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REMINGTON 4 Self-Starting 
| REMINGTON 


HIS is the typewriter 

which has lent a new 
helping hand to business by 
speeding up the day’s work. 
And it will lend the same 
helping hand to every typist 
who learns to use it, by aiding 
him to get a good position — 
just the kind he wants. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COM PANY 
374. BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Beston; Mass., 2-A Park Street 
‘New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg. Portland, Ore., 509 Journal Bldg. 
Chicago, Ili,, 28 E. Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
‘Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 


Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 





MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-nine years of successful experience 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





THE FICKETT TEACHER’S AGENCY 


Bdward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885. 








UNION. ‘The vacancy in_ the 
superintendency caused by the death 
of N. C. Billings has been filled by 
the appointment of Luther N. Steele, 
who comes to Union after an ex- 
perience of over twenty years as 
superintendeat in New York State. 





NEW YORK. 
BINGHAMTON. The  Depart- 
ment of Education has filed its 1920 
budget at the office of Mayor Leroy 
E. Barnes. The amount to be raised 








SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOi, 

SALEM, MASS. Coeducs 
tiona!. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 











STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal 


by tax for the department is esti- 
mated, conservatively, as $513,857.37. 
Increase in pay for teachers, janitors 
and board of zducation officials sends 
this year’s budget to more than $135,- 
000 over last year’s budget. 


BROOKLYN. The Queensborough 
Teachers’ Association has announced 
a course in English, especially de- 
signed for those who wish to prepare 
themselves to take the promotion li- 
cense examination in English. The 


course will include English and° 


American literature, grammar, rhe- 
toric and methods of teaching Eng- 
lish in the seventh and eighth years 
The course will be conducted by Dr. 
Samuel Katz, principal of P. S. 70, 
Brooklyn, at Jamaica Training 
School for Teachers. Fee to mem- 
bers, $10; to non-members, $12. 


NEW YORK. With the opening 
of the new school year the American 
Museum of Natural History again 
offers to the public schools of the 
city the use of its circulating loan 
collections of exhibition material and 
lantern slides. 

Early in 1919 it was found neces- 
sary to discontinue the distribution 








EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It aims 


to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whether 
as acreative thinker or an interpreter. 


A beautiful new building. Summer 


sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 




















THE ARLO PLAN 
CITIZENSHIP 


__ The great object of the American public school is to make better 
citizens. A clear view of what great men and great nations have done 
and are doing makes a better citizen. Recognizing and pronouncing 
words will not develop this vision. 
work has had pronounced success in evening schools. 


ARLO at > CLEMATIS 
for 5th or 4th grades, ate.” for 4th or 3rd grades, 
40 Cents 45 Cents 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Newton Upper Falts, Mass. — 


The Arlo plan will do so. This 
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of the collections in the boroughs of 
Brooklyn, Queens, Richménd and the 
Bronx owing to inability to meet the 
expenses involved, The number of 
lectures supplementing ‘classroom 
work in_ history, geography and 
natural science given in the museum 
auditorium to school children was, 
through necessity, cut from twenty- 
four to twelve, and the lectures to 
children in the local lecture centres 
had to be entirely suspended. 

The Board of Education, however, 
on hearing of the museum’s financial 
difficulties offered to make up the 
deficit. Had it not been for this ac- 
tion 250,000 children would have been 
deprived of the lectures and use of 
the loan collections. As it was, this 
assurance enabled the museum to re- 
sume in March full work in all 
boroughs. This fall the supplying of 
the collections to the full complement 
of schools has again been undertaken 
by the museum and in September 
alone 350 schools have received loan 
collections. 

Resumption of the full program of 
school children’s lectures has also 
been announced. The talks are given 
by members of the museum’s \ staff 
and are illustrated by slides and 
motion pictures. The four courses— 
of six lectures each—treat on the 


geography and industries of the 
United States, the geography of for- 
eign countries, natural history and 


the early history of America. These 
lectures, given free to teachers and 
children of the New York public 
schools, begin at 3.50 p. m. and 


are 
over by 4.30 o'clock. 


OKLAHOMA. 

TULSA. By the new plan of e 
mating teachers for promotion Pen 
sonal Fitness counts for thirty p 
cent.; Preparation, thirty per cent., 
and Teaching Power and_ Results, 
forty per cent \ teacher getting 
less than eighty per cent. will not be 
retained; between eighty and ninety, 
no salary increase; ninety to ninety- 
five add $3.50 a month; above ninety- 
five add $5 a month. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

HARRISBURG. Plans for a con- 
ference of e.lucational workers 
from all parts of the country to 
include heads of the nation’s lead- 
ing colleges and universities are 
being made for the week of No- 
vember 10, Dr. Thomas E. Fin- 
negan, state superintendent of 
public instruction, announced re- 
cently. 

Because of changed _ conditions 
due to the war and of the need of 
a general re-organization of the 
state schools the conference will 
be called, he said. Leading pro- 
fessional and business men will 
also be invited to lay before the 
conference iheir ideas of changes 
in the course of study. 

Governor Sproul, with whom 
Superintendent Finnegan discussed 
the proposition, approved of the 
plan and offered his active co- 
operation in inviting many of the 
leading educators here for the 
deliberations. 
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VIRGINIA. 

The Virginia Educational Commis- 
sion in the course of its work has 
made the following five principal 
recommendations. 

The five principat recommenda- 
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tions embodied in the report in full 
are — ve i 

Larger participation o 
lace in local school affairs 
recommendation that the present 
complex system of the electoral 
board, district board, state board and 
county board should be abolished. 

It is further recommended that the 
school affairs of each county be un- 
der the control of a county school 
hoard. This board should be com- 
posed of one man from each Magis- 
terial District, elected by the qualified 
voters of the district, thus making a 
county unit of operation rather than 
the district unit of school adminis- 


of the popu- 
and the 


tration. 
County boards thus elected will ap- 
point a _ ‘division superintendent 


from a list of eligibles to be prepared 
by the State Board of Education. 

“The second recommendation which 
has been approved by the commission 
is that a constitutional amendment to 
provide for a State Board of Edu- 
cation to be appointed by the gov- 
ernor, to such a number and for such 
a length of term as may be fixed by 
law. 

Another recommended amendment 
provides that the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction shall be appointed 
by the board without reference to his 
place of residence. ; 

Under this arrangement, according 
to the statement of Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, the entire 
school machinery of the state will be 
reduced to simplest possible form 
and will have a state board and a 
state superintendent, local boards and 
a local superintendent, responsible for 
the administration of the school sys- 
tem. 

Thirdly, the commission has agreed 
to recommend higher qualifications 
for public school teachers and _ the 
best possible salary for them. 

This recommendation calls for the 
adoption of a  nine-months’ school 
term and an average salary of not 
less than $75 a month or a yearly 
average of $675. 

This would require that the amount 
appropriated for institutional pur- 
poses be increased from $5,500,000 to 
$9 500,000. 

“The commission estimates that no 
less than $9,500,000 will provide funds 
needed to pay teachers in Virginia 
even an average salary of _ schoo) 
teachers in other states,” said Mr 
Hart. 

Recommendations by the commis- 
sion that the state school tax be in- 
creased from fourteen to twenty 
cents, and that the present constitu- 
tional limits on local tax be removed, 
has already been approved by that 
hody, it was given out recently. The 
removal of the constitutional limit 
on local tax was asked, it is said, in 
order that reasonable limit may be 
fixed by law. 

Lastly, the commission  recom- 
mended that the State Board of Edu- 
cation taise the aualifications for the 
position of division superintendent of 
schools and that the salary for this 
position should be fixed at a figure 
more nearly in proportion to the im- 
portant work the superintendents 
have under their supervision. 
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Jimmy ran a aail in his foot and 
was compelled to stay in the house 
tor a few davs. I missed him and 
asked Bob, his nal, where he was. 

“Oh, he had a puncture yester- 
day.” was Bob’s reply. — Chicago 
Tribune. 
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recently filled, such as* biology in the Lake Placid high school, musi 
PLACES and rawing in the Gilbertsville high school, English and : history 
= Clarion, Pa., and 6th grade at Gardenville, show that there is still a variety 
of demand, _indeed in the many vacancies for which we have been asked to 
soontnanand since schools opened there is hardly a subject in the curriculum not covered. 
A of these calls we are RECENTLY received we have had just the right 
~ e to do much, for others candidates. A trial of our agency by 
either teacher or school ‘will be convincing evidence that it is worth while 
- ge in touch with it, whether or not the hoped-for results follow at once. 
I S our endeavor to do everything possible towards bettering the school conditions both 
= the present and for the future, and our immediate effort is towards biing- 
ng together any teachers desiring positions and the many vacancies still to be FILLED, 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 25 ©: Jackson Boutevara 
34th Year. 
DENVE Sis rn Ave. with ‘timely chapters Oh n ‘Peace. Salaries, 


Pros 
SPOKANE, PEYTON BUILDING. tion, etc.’ sent free. Of Applica 








Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fitth Avenue 


New 
Becommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. * — 
Advises parents about schools. WM.0O. PRATT, Mgr 





wind FOREIGN LEACHERS’ AGENCY igtroduces to Colleges, 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 


Governesses, for every department of instruction: recommend 
> ; S good cools 
to parents. Call on or address . om 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachers and has filled hun- 

j dreds of high grade positions (op te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 

lished 1889. No charge to employers, 

x 


none for registration. If yon need 


teacher forany d know 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Unies iaunse, New Faa 








THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


C. A. SCOTT & CO. Prepri 
442 Tremont Building, — 


AGENCY 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 
EE supeier people, We 
366 FIFTH AVENUE : a. 
Between 34th and 35th Streets register only reliable 

New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD, Prog. free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 


WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 








Telephone 
Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions, Send for Bulletin. 


HARLANP, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chape! St., Albany, N. Y. 












| We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. , , 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASB, 


| 
| Long Distance felephone Manager 
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Danger Signals for Teachers 


By DR. A. E. WINSHIP 


HERE is one person who is favorably known to all teachers in 

America and that is Dr. A. E. Winship, who for a third of a cen- 

tury has championed their cause through his magazine, The 
Journal of Education. He has just published a book, “ Danger Signals 
for Teachers,” (Forbes & Co.) which has unusual, timely interest not 
only for them but everybody. Without any urging or comment on our 
part thousands of teachers are going to eagerly seek this book to learn 
what their friend offers towards helping them meet the new require- 
ments ef teaching during these reconstruction days; and they will not 
be disappointed, for it is one of the most helpful books ever written for 
them. 

With a sympathetic understanding of the teachers’ problems, he 
tells them in his positive, incisive way how to avoid the dangers which 
lurk in the classroom and out of it. The book is practical and con- 
structive throughout,—glowing with common sense. Every sentence 
has a suggestive value. There is a splendid section on the relation of 
the teacher and child that should bring contentment and success to any 
teacher. 

It is a forward looking book which Dr. Winship has written; he 
is thinking of future generations. Always clear in his vision, he real- 
izes that the educational system must be the foundation of the new 
democracy, and that the cornerstone of this system is the teacher, who, 
he says, “is the one essential in making democracy safe for our chil- 
dren and our children’s children. The teachers are the ones who take 
the risk in the battle with ignorance, tradition and immorality.” He 
points the way to achievement for the teacher who wishes to take a 
part in the present educational advance movement that will make a 
greater and better nation. 

That Dr. Winship is always optimistic is well known to the host 
of educators who have heard him on his tours across the country dur- 
ing the past forty years——this book was written upon the completion 
of his hundredth trip from Ocean to Ocean. He knows that in the re- 
building of the world the teachers and the schools will be equal to the 
great opportunity and responsibility, which the war has left to them, 
but he knows also that they must have the support of the public. The 
present wrong attitude and the needed attitude of the average citizen 
towards the school system is well set forth. There are eight and a half 
million people over ten years of age in the United States who cannot 
read English, of whom five and a half millions are completely illiterate. 
While such a menace exists it behooves every parent and every citizen 
interested in the welfare of the country and its children to read this 
book and learn how they can help to improve the present conditions. 

No person in any way associated with the educational system can 
afford to miss the stimulation offered by this inspiring, vital book, which 
throws so much light on their vocation and sets forth so eloquently 
the relation of the teacher and education to the life and character of 


tl ation. 
1e nation Price $1.25 


FORBES & CO., Chicago 
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